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From Edinburgh Essays. 
SCOTTISH BALLADS.* 

A GREEK girl traced the shadow of her 
lover’s face on a sunny wall. That, says 
the legend, was the birth of painting. The 
death of one of the lions of the early 
world may have given birth to the twin arts 
of poetry and music. . The barbarian return- 
ing to his village laden with the spoils of the 
chase, or driving before him a crowd of cap- 
tives, must have a poet to rehearse his tri- 
umphs, to celebrate the strength of his arm 
and the terror of his unconquerable spear. 
To some such rude source we may trace back 
the sacred streams of poetry and music which 
have flowed down to us out of unknown 
time. From his power of conferring a new 
distinction on warlike achievements, the bard 
or singer has ever been held in respect. 
His songs are a kind of rude fame. He is 
the depositary of the traditions of his tribe. 
His memory is the archives of his people, 
and therein are preserved their rolls of glory. 
We find the singer in every ancient nation, 
by the rainy shores of the Baltic, in the vast 
‘Germanic forests ; and everywhere he is re- 
garded as one possessing surpassing knowl- 
edge, who has mysterious kindred with the 
elements, and who in solitary places hears 
the messages of the gods. He passes from 
land to land, walks into the heart of hostile 
camps, and sits down at the very carousals of 
his foes. He finds a welcome in the den of 
the robber, and in the rush-strewn hall of 
the prince. When at rich and solemn feast 
the monarch is seated on the dais surrounded 
by his earls, there is also the minstrel and 
his harp. What were a banquet without 
song and the recital of the deeds of heroes ? 
The wild boar’s flesh is tasteless, the mead is 
ditch-water, it cannot fire the blood, nor tin- 
gle to the brain. In course of time chivalry 
brought the Troubadour, a more courtly and 
splendid personage than his predecessor, 
who knew another god than Odin, believed 
in quite a different Valhalla, and relished 
softer pleasures than drinking ale out of the 
skulls of departed warriors, Some of these 
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men were soldiers as well as minstrels, and 
were cunning with the sword as with the 
harp-string. On the morning of Hastings, 
Taillefer asked and obtained permission from 
William to lead the onset. He sang in a 
loud voice the “Song of Roland” in the 
front of the Norman army, then striking 
spurs into his horse, he rode forward still 
singing, and dashed his life out in an ecstacy 
on the Saxon spears. After the Conquest, 
the English kings were great patrons of 
poets and minstrels, and some of them were 
no mean brethren of the craft, and could 
touch the harp themselves. Richard I. was 
an accomplished musician, and composed 
verses. The story how one of the king’s 
minstrels, Blondell by name, rescued his mas- 
ter from captivity is familiar to most readers. 
It was known in England that Richard had 
returned from Palestine, but no one could 
tell in what country he was detained. Blon- 
dell travelled through many lands in search 
of the king, till his wanderings led him one 
day to a strong castle. On inquiry he 
learned that the fortress belonged to the 
Duke of Austria, and that it contained a sin 
gle prisoner; but no one could tell him his 
name. The minstrel took up his place be- 
neath one of the grated windows, and began 
to sing a song in French, which he and the 
king had at one time composed together. 
Richard started when the familiar tones fell 
upon his ear, and recognized Blondell’s voice. 
He immediately took up the strain, and sang 
the remaining half. By that token Blondell 
knew it was the king, and returning to Eng- 
land discovered to the barons where their 
master was imprisoned. In the reign of 
Richard IL a court of minstrels was estab- 
lished, which obtained a charter, had power 
to enact laws, and every year elected a king 
to preside overthem. By the time of Eliz- 
abeth the craft had fallen into disrepute, the 
minstrel was profanely classed with “ rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,” and seems 
to have been better acquainted with the staff 
of the constable, than with the tables of the 
rich or the favor of princes. Although more 
emphatically the home of minstrelsy than 
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England, we have but little information rela- 
tive to the worldly prosperity of the min- 
strels in Scotland. Celtic bards, we know, 
frequently left their mountains and wandered 
through the Lowlands singing their wild 
songs, and the inhabitants of the Borders 
were passionately fond of listening to strains 
in which the struggles of clans and the forays 
into England were celebrated. Some provi- 
sion appears to have been made for poets or 
musicians among the Celtic tribes; a piper 
seems to have been as indispensable to a 
highland chieftain as a claymore or eagle’s 
feather; and a portion of the land of the 
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terrified cattle before him from Cumberland 
on a moonless night, with many a prick of 
lance and a great superfluity of curses. 
Many of the border ballads are so real and 
life-like, so full of character and humor, that 
we feel the singer had himself wielded a 
sword in the combat, or ridden into England 
to lift a prey. The form of this kind of 
poetry is of course necessitated by the cir- 
|cumstances of the minstrel and his audience. 
LEaey were meant to be sung on public ocea- 
sions to the harp or some other musical in- 
strument, and in order to produce effect and 
‘sustain interest, some exploit must be the 





tribe, called the “ piper’s croft,” was set theme which flashed out far above common 
apart for the support of that important indi- | raid and the skirmish of rival clans—some 
vidual. In the Lowlands the poets seem to |surpassing tragedy which steeped a whole 
have found few royal favors. Dunbar and |country-side in tears. The story claimed, 
Sir David Lindsay resided at court, and al-! too, to be told in the most direct and natu- 
though the first was sometimes attached to|ral manner, and the lighter poetic graces— 
the train of a noble when he visited France | ornaments and effloresences, precious and 
on an embassy of state, and the second was | delightful enough in a calmer hour—were 
honored by bearing a young prince on his | scared away by the fury of the minstrel’s 
back, he meanwhile romping about on all-|hand and voice. These compositions—and 
fours, they do not seem to have lived in the badade of them are very ancient—were not 
most flourishing condition. A considerable ‘till a comparatively recent period, preserved 

by printing; living, therefore, on the lips 
letter: species. If wit and eloquence had land in the memories of several generations, 
had power to charm coin from the pocket of /and sung extensively over a country where, 
the king, theirs had been better supplied. !even at the present day, every twenty or 
It is to be hoped that the poets were the ‘thirty miles you come upon a dialect locally 
most troublesome duns of the Jameses, else | peculiar, it is not surprising that in process 
the unfortunate monarchs must have fre- | of time they underwent considerable modifi- 
quently been at the ends of their royal wits. | cations; that we frequently find half-a-dozen 
It is hardly to be expected, however, that a | yersions of the same story, and several stan- 


portion of their poetry is of the begging- 


line of kings, of lineage unexceptionable and 
most irreproachable blood, some of whom 
‘were occasionally hard-pushed in the matter 
@ silk stockings, could afford to be gene- 
rous to singing men and singing women, to 
poets, jesters, and buffoons. 

‘But it was not from the court poets that 
the-ballads sprung. They grew up over the 
country like wildflowers. Their authors 
were most probably part minstrels, part 
gaberlunzies, who wandered about the king- 
dom, dwelling often “ ynder the canopy with 
the cheughs and crows,” haunting fairs, mar- 
kets, and all assemblies of people, and when 
fortunate enough to procure a supper and a 
couch of straw, paying their lawing with a 
song, and then forward on the morrow; and 
often, doubtless, we should find the minstrel 
equipped ‘in the steel jacket of the moss- 
trooper, urging a drove of floundering and 


was of one ballad imbedded in the very heart 
of another. When a minstrel met a brother 
of the craft, they would in all probability ex- 
hibit their stock in trade, and both thereby 
acquire fresh materials. The meeting over, 
and reciting his novelties in distant parts of 
the country, if memory failed, the singer 
who could not afford to pause in his strain 
would hardly hesitate to thrustinto the hia- 
tus any set of stanzas which, without ‘odutrage 
to the proprieties of the story, carried along 
with it the feelings of his audience. In 
these compositions there are great similari- 
ties of incident and feeling. One thing at 
least never fails the reader ; when two lovers 
die they are of course buried together, and 
out of the grave of one there springs a rose, 
and out of the grave of the other a briar; 
which rapidly growing, contrive as a sort of 
poetical justice and compensation for their 
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cruel fate, to interlace and marry their 
branches above the spire of the churcli—a 
spectacle which, however it might astonish 
people now-a-days, seems to have had the 
most touching associations for the grim 
moss-trooper and the lawless reiver of the 
marches. None of these ballads can be 
looked upon as the work of a single author. 
Their present form is the work of genera- 
tions. For centuries the floating legendary 
material was reshaped, added to and altered, 
by the changing spirit and emotion of man. 
Rude and formless, they are touching and 
venerable as some ruin on the waste, the 
names of whose builders are unknown; 
whose towers and walls, although not erected 
in accordance with the lights of modern ar- 
chitecture, affect the spirit, and fire the im- 
agination far more than nobler and more re- 
cent piles ; for its chambers, now roofless to 
the day, were ages ago tenanted by life and 
death, joy and sorrow, for its walls have been 
worn and rounded by time, its stones chan- 
nelled and fretted by the fierce tears of win- 
ter rains; on broken arch and battlement 
every April for centuries has kindled a light 
of desert flowers, and it stands muffled in 
ivy, bearded with moss, and stained with 


lichens, crimson, golden and green, by the 


suns of forgotten summers. We are told to 
imitate this, but who can recal the strong 
arms and rude hearts that piled huge stone 
on stone? Who can simulate the hallowing 
of time? Who can create us a ruin to-day 
with the weather-wear and lichens of five cen- 
turies upon it? 

The Scottish Ballads may be divided into 
two classes. 1. Those poems founded on 
historical events, private tragédies, and the 
fairy mythology. 2. Those which more spe- 
cially pertain to the Borders, and relate the 
sturt and strife, the wild revenges, the ex- 
ploits, skirmishes, and cattle-lifting expeditions 
of the marchmen. The first contains much 
of the finest poetry, and the deepest pathos. 
Those of the- second attend closely to the 
business in hand, are rude and bustling, and 
are frequently enlivened by flashes of savage 
humor. In every stanza you seem to hear 
the clatter of hoofs, and the rattle of steel 
jackets. Both are valuable, as throwing 
light on a condition of man which can never 
recur in these islands; as exhibiting in a 
mighty mirror, pictures of a strong, passion- 
ate, turbulent time, Nowhere is the reader 
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more impressed, not eyen on the page of 
Shakspeare himself, with the reality of the 
scenes and the men and women. Yet with 
all this naturalness, it is difficult for the 
reader of to-day, with his complex environ- 
ments and difference of training, to imagine 
himself so actuated, so subdued by fears, so 
stormed along by passion. In reading these 
compositions, we see what we have gained 
and lost in the course of a few centuries, 
what new elements have entered into human 
life, what more of awfulness or frivolity, of 
truth or falsehood ;. we discover the old sea- 
margins of right and wrong, and compare 
them with the point the tide reaches to-day. 
All that far-off, lawless, and generous life is 
unroofed to us in these Ballads; we wander 
amongst the relics of a past society as we 
would amongst the ruins of Pompeii. We 
see the domestic economy of the houses of 
our ancestors ; everything is left there for our 
inspection. We take up a household imple- 
ment and examine its material and shape. 
The first thing which strikes the reader of 
the Ballads is their direct and impulsive life. 
There is nothing cloaked or concealed. You 
look through the iron corslet of the marau- 
der, and see the fierce heart heave beneath. 
None of the heroes ever seem to feel that 
hesitancy and palsy of action which arises 
from the clash of complex and opposing mo- 
tives. At once the mailed hand executes 
the impulse of the hot heart. There seem 
to have been no dissimulators in those days 
If a man is a scoundrel, he speaks and acts 
as if he were perfectly aware of the fact, and 
aware, too, that the whole world knew it as 
well as himself. If a man is wronged by 
another, he runs him through the body with 
|his sword, or cleaves him to the chin with his 
pole-axe, and then flees, pursued day and 
night, awake and asleep, in town and wilder. 
ness by a bloody ghost. If two lovers meet 
in the greenwood, they forget church and 
holy priest, and in course of time the heron 
is startled from his solitary haunt, and shame 
and despair are at rest beneath the long 
weeds of the pool, and a ghost with dripping 
hair glides into the chamber, and with hand 
of ice awakes the horrified betrayer from his 
first sleep on his bridal night. And these 
men had their rude reverences and devotions, 
terrors of the solitary mountain-top and the 
moonless Waste, wandering fires of the mo- 
rass, spirits of the swollen stream: Edom o’ 
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Gordon, who burned a mother and her chil- 
dren in their own tower with laughter and 
mockery as if agony were a jest, would ere 
night mutter an Ave to Mary Mother, and 
cross himself as devoutly a8 ever a saint in 
the calendar; and the moss-trooper who 
could impale an infant on his spear point, 
would shiver at an omen which a schoolboy 
,aughs at. These people were not afflicted 
with the maladies of hair-splitting and nice 
distinctions. A character like Hamlet’s, 
where doubt balances resolve, and thought 
action, was impossible in these straight-for- 
ward days; perhaps quite as well for Ham- 
let. Before he could have made up his mind 
how to act under the circumstances, the 
sweep of a sword-blade would have solved 
that, and every other problem, for him for 
ever. Public opinion had not come into their 
world to make men walk gingerly as if upon 
knives, to add hypocrisy to vice, to rub the 
fine bloom off goodness, and to make a faux 
pas worse than a crime. The wild eyes of 
passion, on whatever message she is bent, 
whether to kill or save, are seldom turned in 
the direction of the Decalogue. The full 
heart is its own law, its fluctuations its only 
creed, and describing these men and women, 
singing their tragedies, the ballad-monger 
frequently, in utter innocence and uncon- 
sciousness, and in words simple as the babble 
of childhood, goes to the inmost core of the 
matter like the inevitable arrow of a William 
Tell, and the tears are on our cheeks before 
we are aware. This is an art which the 
world has lost, and which cannot be recovered 
until centuries are cancelled, and knights are 
again pricking through the greenwood, ladies 
sitting among the roses of their bower-win- 
dows, and minstrels wandering through the 
country harp in hand. Society is migratory, 
settling age after age in different districts, 
with changing abodes and occupations; and 
wherever she dwells, whether in the hut of 
the trapper, or in the glittering capitals of 
civilization, Poetry must attend, and take de- 
light in representing the life whieh lies around 
the loghouse or the palace. 

The literary merit of many of these Ballads 
is great; in the majority, the singer is in ut- 
ter abeyance, and the subject is all in all, 
There is no straining and effort, no artifices 
are employed to fillip the dulled.apirit of the 
reader; no impertinent ornaments distract 
the attention from the agony or the woe. 





Their authors were not literary men, and 
there was no existing literature by which 
their efforts were measured. Originality was 
not expected of them, and they were conse- 
quently never tempted to call grass purple, 
to avoid the imputation of plagiarism, some 
former writer having called it green. There 
were no critics to show up their failings and 
shortcomings, or to parade their good things 
—perhaps a line- and a half in length—in 
italics, as the manner of some is. It may 
fairly be doubted whether the present time is 
favorable to the production of poetry of a 
high class; not, as is commonly supposed, 
that there is anything necessarily unpoetical 
in the artificial state of society, in the eternal 
struggle and roar of labor, in the shifting of 
the points of interest from green fields and 
meadows, and the sweet goings on of pas- 
toral life, to the joys, crimes, and tragedies 
of men congregated in thousands beneath the 
smoke of mighty towns, but mainly from the 
greatness of existing literature, the preva- 
lence of criticism, and its immediate appli- 
cation to literary productions. In 1824 we 
find Goethe expressing himself in the fellow- 
ing terms to Eckermann :—“ And how could 
one get courage only to put pen to paper, 
if one were conscious in an earnest 
preciating spirit, that such unfathomable and 
unattainable excellencies (as Shakspeare’s 
writings) were already in existence ! 

It fared better with me fifty years ago in my 
own dear Germany. I could soon come to 
an end with all that then existed; it could 
not long awe me or occupy my attention. I 
soon left behind me German literature and 
the study of it, and turned my thcughts to 
life and to production. So on and on I went 
in my own natural development, and on and 
on I fashioned the productions of epoch after 
epoch. And at every step of life and devel- 
opment my standard of excellence was not 
much higher than what at such step I was 
able to attain. But had I been born an Eng- 
lishman, and had all those numerous master- 
pieces been brought before me, in all their 
power at my first dawn of youthful conscious- 
ness, they would have overpowered me, and 
I should not have known what to do, I 
could not have gone on with such fresh light- 
heartedness, but should have had to bethink 
myself, and look about for a long time to find 
some new outlet.” It is this seeking a “new 
outlet for one’s self,” which is the cause of 
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nearly all the vices of contemporary litera- 
ture—of poetry especially. On it may be 
charged the strain and glitter, the forced and 
perverse originality, and the extraordinary 
innovations in rhythm and*measure of which 
so much is heard, both in the way of ap- 
plause and condemnation. The primal emo- 
tions of humanity have been so fully sung in 
England during the last two hundred years, 
that a poet of the present period, unless he 
is swept away by the torrent of feeling, or is 
bold enough—which he is perfectly justified 
in being—to look upon every situation of life, 
whether expressed before or not, as merely 
poetic material, and to use it for his own pur- 
poses, color it by his own mind, shape it by 
his own emotion,—is tempted, when he re- 
members in a former writer some consum- 
mate expression of an idea, indispensable to 
the sequence and stream of emotion, to di- 
verge from the direct path, and to attest his 
originality by becoming unintelligible or un- 
natural. It is required of every builder that 
he should erect a house new and well-pro- 
portioned ; it is not required that he should, 
with his own hards, have baked every brick 
employed in the edifice. The existing sys- 
tem of criticism, and the greatness and ful- 
ness of literature, are in many respects inju- 
rious to poetical writers. An author's first 
book is generally written con amore and for 
himself; critic and reader are forgotten in the 
heat and delight of the task; but after he 
has run the gauntlet of dailies, weeklies 
monthlies, and quarterlies, he becomes more 
conscious and less single-hearted. He writes 
with one eye to his subject, and the other to 
what the reviewers will say of him. He is 
more careful of the expression than of the 
thought. He desires to dazzle and astonish. 
He is no longer an inspired singer uttering 
words of fire ; he is a lapidary coldly pélish- 
ing a gem. The condition of the modern 
author resembles that of the flying-fish ; if it 
seeks the air to escape its water foes, pounce 
come the gulls upon it. Ifhe writes quietly he 
is common-place, if strikingly, he is a sky- 
rocket with a noisy rush to heaven, a bril- 
liant burst and shower of falling splendors, 
and then utter darkness and oblivion. He 
must either be crazy or dull, Under which 
king, Bezonian, speak or die! Most men 
prefer the former. The ballad-writers living 
under different circumstances were of course 
untouched by these peculiar temptations, nor 
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had they to face the spectres and questions 
which centuries of life and speculation have 
since started. They had simpler hearts and 
lived in simpler times, They sang to rude 
and uncultured men; their task was to touch 
their spirits and evoke their sympathies, and 
from their peculiar environments and train- 
ing, they exhibit an artlessness and simplicity 
which becomes at times the very perfection 
of style, and which—whatever other merits 
modern singers may possess, cannot be ex- 
pected to appear in anything like the same 
degree in an artificial and fastidious age. In 
pathos they are supreme. Nothing can be. 
placed beside them. It is so direct and sim- 
ple, and goes so to the heart. There is an 
element of helplessness in it which is over- 
powering. It is piteous as the complaint of 
a little child. 

Sir Phillp Sidney said long ago that the 
ballad of Chevy-Chase, although “sung but 
by some blinde crowder,” stirred his blood 
“ more'than a trumpet.” The publication of 
Bishop Percy’s “ Reliques,” at the close of 
the last century, was the salvation of English 
poetry. The world was weary of the muse- 
ums of Darwin and Hayley, with their wax 
figures arrayed in dresses stiff with embroid- 
ery and gold ;—pretty enough to look on as 
curiosities in their gorgeous apparel, but with 
never a flash in their glassy eyes, never a 
throb beneath their costly clothes, In the 
“Reliques” had returned tenderness, and 
nature, and passion. The voices of men and 
women were again heard in gladness and 
grief, the globed dews were lying thick on 
the purple moors, the wind was blowing 
strong and fresh, curling the faces of the 
streams, and bringing odors from the forests. 
The rivers of poetry had been frozen up, but 
the spring had come and loosened their icy 
chains, and they flowed forth again exulting 
and abounding. 

Coleridge has praised the “ grand old bal- 
lad of Sir Patrick Spens.” Being familiar 
to most readers, it need not now be quoted 
at length. Passing, however, such graphie 
touches of deseription as— 

“ T saw the new moon late yestreen, 
Wi the auld moon in her arm ; 
or— 
‘« He hadna sailed a league, a league, 


Al but barely three ; 
When the lit grew dark, and the wind blew 


And gurly grew the sea, 
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attention may be drawn to its magnificent 


close— 
“ Q lang, lang may the ladyes sit 
Wi’ their fans into their | hand ; 
Before they see Sir Patrick Spens, 
Come sailing to the strand. 
‘ And lang, lang may the maidens sit 
Wi’ their gowd kames in their hair; 
A waiting for their ain dear loves, 
For them they’l see nae mair. 


‘O forty miles off Aberdour, 
Tis forty fathom deep ; 
And there lies gude Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feet.” 
Whoever he was, the nameless and forgotten 
author of this old song was a poet, and a 
great one too. : 

The ballad of Fair Helen is well known, 
and the story is simple. Helen, a lady of 
great beauty had two lovers, one of whom 
was preferred, but their passion being dis- 
pleasing to her family, they were obliged to 
meet in secret. During one of these inter- 
views the discarded suitor appeared on the 
opposite bank of the stream, and in a fit of 
jealous rage, levelled his carabine at his 
rival. Helen sprang before her lover to 
shield him and received the bullet. The fol- 
lowing song is supposed to be sung by the 
bereaved man over her grave :— 

“ T wish I were where Helen lies. 

Night and day on me she cries ; 


O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnell Lee ! 


“ Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 

And died to succour me ! 


“O think na ye my heart was sair_—, 
When my love dropt doun and spak nae 
mair ! 
Then did she swoon wi’ meikle care 
On fair Kirkconnell Lee. 


“« As I went doun the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide 

On fair Kirkconnell Lee : 


“‘Tlighted doun my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 
I hacked him in pieces sma’, 
For her sake that died for me. 


“IT wish my grave were growing green,, 
A winding ‘sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen’s arms lying 
On fair Kirkeonnell Lee.” 
The reader will note the curiously inter- 
mingled ferocity and pathos of these verses ; 
the lament with which.they open; the grim 
satisfaction with which he recounts his pro- 
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gress down the river, his foe being his 
“ guide,” repeated as if that gave an addi- 
tional zest and flavor to his revenge; the 
terrible re-duplicatjon, 
“T hacked him in pieces sma’, 

I hacked him in pieces sma’ ;’ 
in which he lingers over, and is loath to leave 
the savage sweetness of the memory, killing 
him again and again in imagination, That 
done, he is weak as tears,—how desolate and 
hopeless is the music, 


’ 


“I wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding sheet drawn ower my een,”’ 
His vengeance is sated. The fiery thirst 
which kept him alive, and all too eager for 
sleep, is abundantly slaked. There is noth- 
ing now to live for on earth. Blind him, 
therefore, with a winding-sheet, shut out the 
world from him with its peaceful folds, and 
lay him side by side with Helen in the grave. 
A dreadful scene is described in the ballad 
entitled, “ Edom o’ Gordon.” This marau- 
der clatters up to the house of Rodes with a 
band of ruffians at his heels, and in the ab- 
sence of the lord, demands that the lady 
should deliver up to him the keys of the 
castle. She refuses, and the freebooter 
orders the ‘house to be burned. The poor 
mother is standing at one of the windows 
with her children, girt with climbing and quiv- 
ering fires, and rolled in volumes of choking 
smoke, and reproaches one of her servants 
whom she discovers busy among the yelling 
fiends outside. 
« Wae worth, wae worth Jock my man, 
I paid ye weel your fee ; 


Why pu’ ye out the ground-wa stane 
Lets in the reek to me ? 
“ And ein wae worth ye, Jock, my man, 
I paid ye weel your hire; 
Why pw’ ye out the ground-wa stane 
To me lets in the fire? 


“ Ye paid me weel, my hire lady, 
Ye paid me weel my fee, 
But now I’m Edom o’ Gordon’s man 
Maun either do or dee. 


“ O then bespaik her little son, 
Sate on the nurse’s knee : 
Says, ‘ Mither dear, gi? ower this house 
‘or the reek it smithers me.’ 
“ ¢T wad gie a’ my gowd, my child, 
Sae wald I a’ my fee, 
For ane blast o’ the western wind 
To blaw the reek from thee.’ 


« O, then er her dochter dear, 
She was baith jimp and sma’, 
‘O, row me in a pair 0’ sheets 
And tow me ower the wa’,’ 
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rowed her in a pair o’ sheets, 
They tow’d her ower the wa’ ; 
But on the point o’ Gordon’s spear 
She got a deadly fa’. 


“O bonnie bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks ; 
And clear clear was her yellow hair, 
From which the red bluid dreeps. 


“Then wi’ his spear he turned her ower, 
O gin her face was wan! 
He said, ‘ Ye are the first that eir 
I wished alive again.’ 


“ 


“He turned her ower and ower again, 
O gin her skin was white! 
‘I might hae spared that bonnie face. 
To hae been some man’s delight. 


“¢Busk and boun my merry men a’, 

« For ill dooms I do guess; 

I canna luik on that bonnie face 

As it lies on the grass.’” 

The writer of “Edom o’ Gordon” had no 
theories of art. He uttered only what he 
saw and felt; but what words could add to 
that picture of the burning tower, the un- 
utterable sigh of the mother for “ane blast o’ 
the western wind,” and the mute reproach of 
the face on the grass, more terrible to the 
marauder than the gleam of hostile spears. 

There is an expression of misery in these 
Ballads which appears frequently in Scottish 
song, and is in some degree peculiar to the 
compositions of the nation. It is a ghost 
which rises out of the ashes of passion; the 
despair of that love,—caused by stroke of 
death or heartlessness of man,—which knew 
neither pride of birth, nor riches, nor shame, 
nor death, which was conscious only of itself, 
blind to everything save its own rapture and 
its own joy; a mental state, not grief, not 
pain, but rather a dull stupor of misery, 
which would welcome sharp pain itself as a 
relief from its own bewilderment, which turns 
passionately to death, and hugs oblivion like 
a lover. The heart has crowded all on one 
throw of the dice: that lost, the forgetfulness 
of the grave, and a quiet coverlet of waving 
grass is all that even Hope desires, 

In 1629, James V. made an expedition to 
the borders, and executed many of the free- 
booters. One of those who suffered was 
Cockburn of Henderland. He was hanged 
by command of the king over the gateway of 
his own tower. The following verses seem to 
have been composed by his wife :— 

“He slew my knight to me sae dear, 
He slew my knight and poin’d his gear : 


- My servants all for life did flee, 
And left me in extremitie. 
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“T sewed his sheet, making my mane : 

I watched the corpse myself alane ; 

I watched his body night and day, 

” No living creature came that way. 
“I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed and whiles I sat ; 

I digg’d a grave and laid him in, 

And happed * him with the sod so green. 
“But think na ye my heart was sair, 

When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair; 

O think na ye my heart was wae, 

When I turned about away to gae.” 

Does the reader remember anything half so 
touching as that woman’s lonely vigil by the 
dead, in a solitude where no creature came, or 
her progress to some secret place, carrying 
the body of her lord, sitting down weary with 
the burden, and then up and struggling on 
again? ‘There is in the verses no tumult, no 
complaint, no wild wringing of sorrowful 
hands, no frenzied appeal to the pitiless 
heaven that saw the deed and made no sign. 
A broken heart indulges in neither trope nor 
metaphor; the language is simple as a child’s, 
the circumstances are related without any 
passion or excitement. All lesser feelings 
are lost and swallowed up in utter desolation 
and woe. 

There is an old song, published by Dr. 
Percy in his Reliques, which illustrates the 
hopeless pathos to which allusion has been 
made. The circumstances of the tragedy are 
unknown. All that has come down to us is 
the following strain of mournful music :— 
“O waly waly up the bank, 

And waly waly down the brae, 

And waly waly yon burn side, 

Where I and my love wer wont to gae. 
I leant my back unto an aik, 
I thought it was a trusty tree, 

But first it bowed and syne it brak, 
Sae my true love did lechtly me. 

“O waly waly gin love be bonny 

A little time while it is new; 

But when it’s auld it waxeth cauld, 
And fades away like morning dew. 

O wherefore should I busk my head ? 
Or wherefore should I kame my hair ? 

For my true love has me forsook, 

And safs he’ll never lo’e me mair. 

* Can the English reader catch the strange ten- 
derness and pathos of the word happed? It is one 
of the dearest to a Scottish ear, recalling infancy 
and the thousand instances of the love of a mother’s 
heart, and the unwearied care of a mother's hand. 
The red-breast happed the dead bodies of the Babes 
in the Wood with leaves. Mapped is the nurse 
word in Scotland, expressing the care with which 
the bed-clothes ‘are laid upon the little forms, and 
carefully tucked in about the round sleeping 
cheeks. What an expression it gives in the verses 
quoted above to the burden and agony of fondness, 
all wasted and lavished on unheeding clay! 
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“Now Arthar-Seat shall be 
The sheets shall ne’er be by me; 
Saint Anton’s well shall be my drink, 
Since my true love has forsaken me. 
Marti’mas wind, when wilt thou blaw, 
And shake the green leaves aff the tree * 
O gentle death! when wilt thou cum, 
For of my life I am wearie. 
“Tis not the frost that freezes fell, 
Nor blawing snaw’s inclemencie : 
’Tis not sic cauld that makes me ery, 
But my love’s heart grown cauld to me. 
Whan we came in by Glasgowe town, 
We were a comely sight to see, 
My love was cled in black velvet, 
And I mysell in cramasie. 
“Bat had I wist before I kist, 
That love had been sae ill to win, 
I had lockt my heart in a case 0’ gowd 
And pinned it with a siller pin. 
And oh! if my young babe were born, 
And set upon the nurse’s knee, 
And I mysell were dead and gane, 
For a maid again Ise never be.” 
Burns in one of his letters quotes the follow- 
ing stanzas from an old ballad he had picked 
up among the country people. It breathes 
the same hopeless misery as those already 
quoted, and pines like them for the rest of 
the grave :— 
“© that my father had ne’er on me smiled ! 
O that my mother had ne’er to me sung ! 
O that my cradle had never been rocked ! 
But that I had died when I was young. 
“© that the grave it were my bed! 
My blankets were my winding sheet ! 
The clocks and the worms my bed fellows a’, 
» And, O, sae sound as I should sleep.” 
“What a sigh was there!” Burns adds; “I 
do not remember, in all my reading, to have 
met with anything more truly the language 
of misery than the exclamation in the last 
line. Misery is like love; to speak its lan- 
guage truly the author must have felt it.” 
The Ballads relating to sprites, fairies, and 
other supernatural creatures, are not many 
in number, but are mostly of great poetic 
beauty. From these compositions we gain 
considerable information regarding the spirit- 
ual agents in which the mounted robber of 
the marches believed, and at the mention of 
whose name, or at his approach to the dis- 
trict in which they were supposed to reside, 
he piously crossed himself, and murmured a 
prayer to Mary Mother. Perhaps, owing to 
the desolate aspect of the scenery, and the 
sterner character of the people, the supersti- 
tions of Scotland are of a more terrific nature 
than those of the sister kingdom. The 
Scotch have no Puck or Robin Goodfellow. 
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The taciturn Brownie who sets the house to 
rights, who threshes as much corn in a single 
night as six husbandmen could accomplish in 
a summer day, and forsakes the family when 
he is insulted by any offer of gift or reward, 
is the most kindly disposed to human beings. 
The greater proportion, however, of the crea- 
tures of popular superstition are of an un- 
canny and vindictive disposition. There is 
the restless Will 0’ the Wisp, who betrays 
the traveller into the treacherous bog and 
deep morass ; the Water Kelpie, who haunts 
at midnight the fords of swollen streams, 
and raises shrieks of eldritch laughter, when 
horse and man are swept away by the current. 
And there are the Fairies, whose mossy rings 
are still to be seen on the hill side, and when 
the peasant is overtaken on the lonely moor 
by these phantom riders in chase of a phan- 
tom stag, although he sees nothing, a sound 
of horns and dogs sweeps past him on the 
wind ; and on Hallow-mass eve, when they 
ride forth in courtly and measured procession, 
dim shapes are visible in the moonbeam, and 
he hears the trampling of innumerable tiny 
hoofs, and the music of their bridle bells. 
The Fairies are a kidnapping people, and 
have acquired great dexterity in their art. 
They carry off young children, and leave a 
peevish and misshapen elf in its place; and 
persons of maturer age, if they happen to 
sleep within the rings after sunset, are pretty 
certain to awake in Fairyland. Many a child 
who wandered out to gather berries in the 
wood, and who was sought in the evening 
with tears and a broken heart, and so the 
next day and the next, is now a happy page 
to the Fairy Queen. Many a man whd never 
returned from his distant journey, and for 
whose soul mass has been sung and prayers 
offered, and whose wife, who thought she 
never could have forgotten him, sleeps in the 
bosom of another husband, is at this moment 
stretched in one of the sweet-smelling valleys, 
and basking in the everlasting sunshine of 
that ‘Land of Dream, wondering, perhaps, 
what his old companions are about on the 
earth, and if they ever think of him now. 
Seek not to return, O lost one! ~ However 
unpleasant to believe, the world wags just as 
comfortably as when you were one of its 
denizens. The chair you sat upon is filled. 
The heart that loved you once, has changed 
its allegiance and loves another quite as 
fondly and devotedly. The guests have sat 
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down, every seat is occupied; there is no 
room for you at the feast. When one of 
these lost ones wishes to return to earth he 
informs some friend by dream that he has 
been carried away by the “ good people,” and 
points out the method in which his release 
can be accomplished. The friend thus com- 
missioned takes his station on Hallow-mass 
eve on the highway along which the Fairies 
are to pass. Soon the cavaleade is heard 
approaching. He stands forward and seizes 
@ rider by the mantle, and claims him by 
name. After some altercation and fierce 
struggles, the procession sweeps on with 
murmurs of discontent; a hurried trample 
of innumerable hoofs and clash of angry 
bells, and fwo human beings are standiug on 
the midnight road. In the ballad of “ Young 
Tamlane,” we are told how a lady rescued 
her lover in this manner from the Fairies, 
and we are also admitted behind the scenes 
and learn why the “good people” have a 
penchant for the children of human parents, 
Elf-land, it seems, like every other land, has 
its secret history and its own annoyances. It 
appears, then, that the land of Fairy must 
pay tribute to Hell once every seven years, 
.that tribute being its fattest inhabitant. The 
Fairies naturally prefer handing over to the 
tender mercies of the Fiend one of the human 
mortals whom they have ensnared rather than 
one of their own race. Young Tamlane is 
unhappily inclined to obesity; in fact he is 
the Jack Falstaff of Fairy Land; and as the 
seven years are nearly expired, and the time 
draws near when Hell must receive its due, 
his sleek and well-to-do condition throws him 
into a state of considerable trepidation. He 
therefore appears to his lady-love and tells 
her that he enjoys exceedingly the pleasure of 
Elf-land ; indeed, he would not think of chang- 
ing his residence but for the weighty consider- 
ations already mentioned, which he describes 
with considerable naiveté and pathos : 

“ Then I would never tire, Janet, 
Beta, sh overy neh 
ut aye, ai 
The pay the teind to fell; 
And I am sae fat and fair of flesh, 
I fear ’twill be mysell.” 
He adds that that evening is Halloween, 
the evening when the Fairies would ride 
abroad, 4nd that if she would save him, she 
must act to-night or never. She asks how 
the should recognize him among the passing 
troops of ghostly knights and unearthly cava- 
liers. He replies :— 
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“ The first company that passes by, 
Say na, and lei them gae; 
The next company that passes by, 
Sa na, and do right sae ; 
The third company that passes by, 
Then I'll be ane o’ thae. 


“ First let pass the black, Janet, 
And syne let pass the brown ; 
Bot grip ye to the milk-white steed, 
And pu’ the rider down. 
“‘ For I ride on the milk-white steed, 
And aye nearest the toun ; 
Beeause I was a christened knight, 
They gave me that renown. 
“My right hand will be gloved, Janet, 
My left hand will be bare ; 
And these the tokens I gie thee, 
Nae doubt I will be there. 
“ They'll tarn me in your arms, Janet, 
An adder and a snake, 
But haud me fast, let me not pass, 
Gin ye wad buy me maik. 
“ They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
An adder and an ask ; 
They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
A bale that burns fast. 


“ They'll turn me in your arms, Janet, 
A red-hot gad o’ airn ; 
But hand me fast, let me not pass, 
For I'll do you no harm. 


“They'll shape me in your arms, Janet, 
A tod, but, andaneel; , 
But haud me fast, nor let me gang, 
As you do love me weel. 


“ They’ll shape me in your arms, Janet, 
A dove, but, and a swan, 
And last they’ll shape me in your arms, 
A mother-naked man : 
Cast your green mantle over me, 
I'll be myself again.” 
Janet takes her station at the Miles Cross, 
down the rider on the milk-white 
steed, and held her lover fast through all his 
changing shapes. After her green mantle 
was thrown over him, the wrathful voice of 
the Fairy Queen was heard— 
“Up then spake the Queen of Faries, 
Out o’ a bush o’ rye, 
‘She’s taen awa the bonniest knight 
In a’ my companie. 
“But had I kenned Tamlane,’ she says, 
‘I lady had borrowed thee— 
I wad taen out thy twa grey.een, 
Put in twa een o’ tree. 
“¢ Had I but kenned Tamlane,’ she says, 
‘ Before ye cam frae hame— 
I wad taen out your heart o’ flesh 
Put in a heart o’ stane, 
“ «Had I but had the wit yestreen, 
That I hae coft the day— 
I = my kane seven times to Hell, 
you'd been won away.’” 


But the most famous earthly inhabitant of 
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Fairy-land was Thomas Learmont of Ercel- 
doune, better known by his traditionary name 
of Thomas the Rhymer, poet, prophet, and 
the beloved of the Queen of Elf-land, who 
alone of mortal men dared to kiss her lips, 
and whose gray tower nods over the Leader, 
still regarded with superstitious awe by the 
natives of that district. This apparition True 
Thomas saw as he lay stretched on the 
Huntly Bank on a summer’s day: 
“True Thomas lay on the Huntlie Bank ; 
A ferlie he spied wi’ his ee : 
And there he saw a ladye bright, 
Come riding doun by the Eildon tree. 
“ Her shirt was o’ the grass green silk, 
Her mantle o’ the velvet fyne : 
At ilka tett of her horse’s mane, 
Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 
“ Trane Thomas he pulled aff his cap, 
And louted low down to his knee, 
‘ All hail thou mighty Queen of Heaven ! 
For thy peer on earth I never did see.’ 
“¢O no, O no, Thomas,’ she said, 
That name does not belong to me ; 
Iam but the Queen of fair Elf-land, 
That am hither come to visit thee. 
“« Harp and carp, Thomas,’ she said, 
‘Harp and carp along wi’ me; 
And if ye dare to kiss my lips, 
Sure of your bodie I will be.’ 
“ « Betide me weal, betide me woe, 


That ‘wierd shall never daunton me.’ 
Syne he has kissed her rosy lips, 
All underneath the Eildon tree.” 


From that day for seven years Thomas was 
seen no more among men. After that pe- 
riod he returned and scattered abroad proph- 
ecies of days of dool and woe to Scotland, 
when the fields should be harvestless, and 
the hare bring forth her young on the hearth- 
stone of the castle; of storms raging from 
sea to sea, of disastrous battle-fields, of the 
strange overflow of rivers, and the final 
‘union of the crowns. When he left Elf- 
land, he was bound to return at the pleasure 
of its Queen. One day Thomas was feasting 
in his own tower, when a messenger burst 
into the apartment, and told that a doe and 
fawn of wonderful beauty were pacing, with- 
out fear, and silently as a dream, the streets 
of the little village. Thomas knew the 


signal, and immediately arose and followed 


the creatures into the forest, and was never 
again seen on earth. Had the Queen pined 
for her favorite? To what glory was he 
marshalled? To what weird to dree? His 
countrymen for centuries believed that he 
was still alive in Fairy-land, and looked for 
his return. 
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The district of country which produced the 
Border Ballads—stretching from the cataract 
of the Grey Mare’s Tail, along the green 
valley of the Yarrow, onward to where the 
castle-keep of Norham blackens against the 
sinking sun, embracing amongst other steams, 
the Tweed, and the waters of the Teviot and 
the Ettrick—is, although somewhat limited 
in extent, by far the most interesting in Scot- 
land. It is a region for the most part pas 
toral, with round swelling hills of no great 
altitude, and valleys through which waters 
run whose names are familiar to every Scot- 
tish ear. The traveller passes in a day's 
journey over fifty battle-fields, some famous, 
some forgotten, descrying every few miles as 
he goes, on the hill-side or up the withdraw- 
ing glen, the grey peel of a border laird, 
roofless and open to the sky, the walls 
crowned with long withered grasses, which 
sigh in the passing wind, and half a dozen 
sheep feeding around its base, with bits of 
straggling brambles sticking in their wool; 
or perhaps, as the day draws to a close, the 
mightier ruin of the castle of some feudal 
lord looms upon him through the fast fading 
light. The whole district is full of associa- 
tions. Every stream has its tradition, every 
glen is peopled by legends, every ruin is com 
secrated by a story of love orrevenge. Gen- 
ius has thrown an additional charm over the 
country. As you pace along the crystal 
mirror of St. Mary’s Loch, or visit the farm- 
house of Altrive, you remember Hogg. The 
shade of Wordsworth wanders along the 
silver course of the Yarrow; and when the 
swollen Tweed raves as it sweeps, red and 
broad, round the ruins of Dryburgh, you 
think of him who rests there—the magician 
asleep in the lap of legends old, the sorceror 
buried in the heart of the land he has made 
enchanted. This region, so peaceful now, 
quietly growing its harvests and fattening its 
flocks, was in the olden time one great thea- 
tre of strife and bloodshed. It was tle bat- 
tle-field of the Percy and the Douglass ; and, 
to quote the old chronicle— 

“ There was never a time on the March partes 
Sen the Douglas and the a. met, 

But yt was marvell and the redde blade roune 
not 
As the rane does in the stret.” , 

The Kers, Scotts, Armstrongs, and other 
border clans, dwelt on the waters of the Et- 
trick, the Whitadder, and the Teviot, and 
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preyed on England, Scotland, and on one 
another with great impartiality. Though the 
cloud of English war first burst on the Bor- 
der, and midnight was reddened by flames 
from peel and farm-steading, and rendered 
hideous by the shouts of the plunderers and 
the lowing of cattle driven off with a tumult 
and rapidity utterly repugnant to their med- 
itative and decorous mode of life ;—though 
the Jameses, in moments of unusual vigor, 
suddenly appeared on the marches with an 
army, and left dozens of the robbers waver- 
ing in the wind over the gateways of their 
own towers, still Ishmael was untamed; in 
a week Cumberland was swept, or the flocks 
of the Lothian farmer driven off by the light 
of his burning house. Crushed and broken, 
the spirit of the borderer was never subdued ; 
his hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand against him. “Forgive your 
enemies ” was never a part of his creed, and 
revenge, prompt and terrible, was elevated 

nto achief place among the virtues. He 
never forgot an injury, and although the 
insult was given in hot youth, and years had 
elapsed, the avenger was silently upon the 
track, and in grey hairs blood was exacted 
for blood, and groan for groan. On one oc- 
casion, Sir Robert Ker, the Warden of the 
Scottish March, was murdered by three Eng- 
lishmen, two of whom made their escape. 
After some time they began to appear in 
public, and one of them fixed his residence 
at a considerable distance from the Scottish 
border. On this becoming known, two ser- 
vants of the murdered man’s son passtd into 
England during the night, slew him in his 
own house, and brought the head to their 
master in Edinburgh, who exposed it ona 
pole in one of the public streets, and left it 
there to whither in the sun like a gourd. In 
the reign of James V., Albany, then regent 
of the kingdom, thirsting for an opportunity 
to gratify his private revenge, invited Lord 
Home to a solemn council to be held on 
state affairs at Edinburgh. When the hap- 
less chieftain arrived, he was seized, con- 
demned on a charge of treason, and executed 
along with his brother. Before sailing for 
France, Albany appointed Sir Anthony 
Darcy, a French knight of great ability, to be 
Warden of the East March in his absence. 
This Frenchman was an object of intense 
* hatred to the whole clan, whose leader had 
been slain. On the occasion of a border riot, 
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he encountered Sir David Home, who re- 
proached him with the death of his chief. A 
scuffle ensued, and Darcy sought refuge in 
flight. He was pursued for miles; at last 
his horse sunk up to the haunches in a 
morass. His enemies coming up struck off 
his head, and Sir David Home, shearing off 
his long flowing hair, plaited it into a wreath, 
and wore it asa trophy at his saddle-bow. 
From a passage in the Memoirs of Beaugué, 
a French officer who served in Scotland 
(quoted by Sir Walter Scott in his * Min- 
strelsy ”), we learn the dreadful nature of 
the animosity which flamed between thé Eng- 
lish and the Marchmen. The Castle of 
Fairnihirst being besieged by the Borderers, 
and reduced to extremities, the commandant 
crept through the breach made in the wall, 
and surrendered himself to a French officer. 
A Borderer immediately stept forward, and 
at one blow struck the Englishman’s head 
four paces from his trunk. A hundred Scots 
rushed forward to wash their hands in his 
blood. After the Scots had slain all their 
own prisoners, they bought up those of the 
French, and their hatred may be imagined, 
when it is not mentioned, that in a single in- 
stance they attempted to cheapen the price. 
Beaugué mentions that he himself sold a 
prisoner fora small horse to a Scott, who 
doubtless conceived that he had secured’ the 
luxury of killing an Englishman in the 
manner after his own heart at a decided bar- 
gain. There are some anecdotes preserved 
of Walter Scott of Harden, which give a 
curious enough peep into the domestic man- 
ners of a border chief. Harden married the 
Flower of Yarrow, who bore him six stalwart 
sons, and it sometimes happened, when the 
giants strode in to dinner with appalling ap- 
petites, whetted by the chase and the moun- 
tain breeze, they found, on uncovering the 
dishes, a pair of clean spurs in each, placed 
there by the fair hands of the Flower herself. 
That night an English farmer would mourn 
over empty stalls. A prompt grim old man 
was the Laird of Harden,—no danger of his 
armor rusting, or grass growing beneath his 
horse’s hoofs. On one occasion his youngest 
spn was slain in a fray with the Scotts of 
Gilmanscleugh, but the old warrior had no 
tears to shed over his youngest born. The 
flower of Yarrow might throw herself on the 
body of her dead son in clamorous grief. 
That was what women were fitted for. He 
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had other work to do. His sons flew to 
arms, and were eager for revenge, Harden 
quietly locked them up in their own tower 
and put the keys in his pocket, letting their 
fierce hearts fret themselves out there. He 
then mounted his horse and rode to Edin- 
burgh, where he proclaimed the crime, and 
geined from the Crown the gift of his ene- 
mies’ lands. He rode back as rapidly as he 
had come, the charter in his hands. Releas- 
ing his sons, he cried with a gleam in his 
grey eye, “To horse, lads, and let us take 
possession. The lands of Gilmanscleugh are 
well worth a dead son.” 

Educated in the belief that plunder was 
the whole duty of man, and revenge the 
most exalted virtue, the borderer when 
brought to suffer, whether by royal authority 
or by the hands of an opposing clan, met his 
fate with an unfaltering heart. It was a 
misfortune of course to be hanged, a thing 
te be avoided if possible; but he could not 
feel that he was a criminal, and for him the 
gallows had no ignominy. He knew that his 
executioners merited the same fate as him- 
self, and his last thought on earth was the 
comforting one, that in all probability they 
would meet it one of these days; consolation 
dashed next moment by the thought that he 
could not be there to see. Pity that! So a 
cursé to his foes, to his friends the stern’st 
goodnight, and now——. Yet these boister- 
ous men had their virtues. They were pos- 
sessed of a rude generosity, and would go 
through fire and water and dare captivity to 
save a friend. They were civilized enough to 
abhor wanton bloodshed, they were savage 
enough to hate, like death, all lying and 
deceit. When a prisoner was dismissed on 
parole, he transmitted his ransom, or failing, 
he returned into the hands of his captor. 
They sacredly observed their word, and a 
bargain sealed by a clash of their iron palms 
was inviolable as a usurer’s bond. Deep 
down in their grim hearts dwelt tears and 
woman’s tenderness, fountains which, if they 
seldom overflowed, never entirely dried up. 
One of the Armstrongs, before he was exe- 
cuted in Edinburgh for the murder of Sir 
John Carmichael, sang the following la- 
ment :— 

* This night is my de 

Por bere here na coe — i: 


There’s neither friend nor foe » 
But wishes me away. 
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« What I bnadomn sire! be laek o’ wit 
I never never can recall 


Thope ye’er a” m beamed pe “ 
Goodnight, and you all.” 


And a strain is put into the mouth of Lord 
Maxwell, on his leaving Scotland for France, 
a banished man, which suggested “ Childe 
Harold’s Goodnight ;” but the Border lord's 
lament to “Dumfries, his proper place,” 
“Carlaverock fair,” surpasses in tenderness 
and pathos the modern poet singing as he 
gazed on England like a cloud on the hori- 
zon, the sun setting behind him in the splen- 
did sea. 

In the Border Ballads, this savage state of 
society, its strife and turmoil, its rude noble- 
ness and generosity, is faithfully represented. 
We open their pages, and find ourselves in a 
new world. The Scotch moss-troopers have 
been across the Borders with the dawn, and 
are now pushing rapidly homeward with 
flocks of sheep and a hundred head of cattle. 
The alarm has spread for miles, and Cumber- 
land is mounting in haste with spear and 
lance. Across barren waste and up steep 
ravine a bloodhound is already baying on the 
robbers’ track. Men are posted on every 
ford on the Liddel; and afar on the Souter 
Moor, Will, stalwart Wat, and long Aicky 
are sitting, with a sleut-dog on the watch, 
We have fairly trapped the Scots to-day; 
and before night there will be many an 
empty saddle in their troop. Here is part 
of the rude song of one of the sufferers in 
the raid :— 

“ Sleep’ry Sim of the Lamb-bill, 

And snoring Jock of Suport-mill, 

Ye are baith right het and fou ; 

Bat my wae wakens na you. 

Last night I saw a sorry sight— , 

ops left me o’ four-and-twenty guide ousen 

My ject / gelding and a white quey, 

But a toom byre and a wide, 

And the twelve nogs on ka side. 

+» bse de shout a’ a’ a’ a’ a’ 
y gear’s a’ gane. 
“ Weel ye A e bee 

Last nig 

But Toppet Hob o’ the Mains estened 

in my house by chance. , 

I set him to wear the fore-door wi’ a spear, 

while I kept the back-door wi’ a lance ; 

But they hae run him thro’ the thick 0’ the 

thie, and broke his knee-pan, 

And the mergh o’ his shin-bane has run dows 

ur-leather whang ; 


He's ame while oie aad where be may 


right scaree 0’ men ; 
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lads! shout a” a” 2” 2’ a” 
y gear’s a’ gane.” 
Battle is an every day oceurrence, and wounds 
and dislocations are matters of course. 
Tush, man, don’t look so white, tie up the 
ugly thing with a napkin ; it is your turn to- 
day, it may be mine to-morrow. Death, too, 
is always walking about on the Borders; 
even the little children have seen him, and 
know his face, The older troopers when 
they meet him give him good day, like a eom- 
mon acquaintance, and some of the inore 
familiar stay for a moment to bandy a grim 
jest or two with him. 
* Ane gat a twist o’ the craig, 
Ane gat a punch o’ the wame ; 
Symy Haw gat lamed of a leg, 
And syne ran bellowing hame. 
Hoot, hoot, the auld man’s slain outright ! 
Lay him a wr face doun—he’s a sorrow- 
81 ° 
Janet, thou donet, 
I'll lay my best bonnet, 
Thou gets a new gude-man afore it be night. 


A fit place, truly, to jest about a new hus- 


band; the old one lying so still there, face’ 


downward, on the trampled grass. 

In the ballad entitled “Jamie Telfer,” we 
have a spirited description of ‘a foray, and 
the subsequent pursuit and rescue of the 
prey. The Captain of Bewcastle had carried 
off Jamie’s cattle, and the ruined man starts 
up, “leaving a greeting wife and bairnies 
three,” and ‘runs ten miles afoot over the new 
fallen snow to summon aid. He alarms peel 
after peel, and the awaked inmates hurry on 
jack, and grasp lance, and push on in hot 
haste to Branksome Ha’, where Buccleuch 
dwelt in a sort of feudal state. “Wha brings 
the fraye to me?” cried the old lord as the 
riders clattered at his gates— 

“ «It’s I, Jamie Telfer o’ the fair Dodhead, 
And a harried man I think I be! 
There’s nought left in the fair Dodhead 
Bat a greeting wife and bairnies three.’ 
“ * Alack for wae !’ quoth the gude auld lord, 
‘ And ever my heart is wae for thee ! 
But fye, gar cry on Willie, my son, 
To see that he come to me speedilie. 
“« Gar warn the water braid and wide, 
Gar warn it sune and hastilie ; 
They that winna ride for Telfer’s kye, 
Let them never look in the face o’ me. 


“Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 
Wi’them will Borthwick water ride ; 
Warn Gandilands and Allan-haugh, 
And Giimanseleugh and Commonside.’ 
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“ The Scotts they rade;the Scotts they ran, 
Sae starkly and sae steadilie ; 
And aye the ower-word, o’ the thran 
Was— Rise for Branksome readilie.’ ” 


With their number augmented, they ride for- 
ward, and in a short time come in sight of 
the Captain of Bewcastle and his men driy- 
ing the booty straight for England. As was 
to be expected, little time is wasted in words. 


“ Then til’t they wi’ heart and hand, 
The blows fell thick as bickering hail ; 
And mony a horse ran masterless, 
And mony a comely cheek was pale. 
“ But Willie was stricken ower the head, 
And thro’ the knapscap the sword has gane, 
And Harden grat for very rage, 
When Willie on the grund lay slain. 


“ But he’s taen aff his gude steel cap, 
And thrice he’s waved it in the air ; 
The Dintay snaw was ne’er mair white 
Nor the lyart locks of Harden’s hair. 


“ ¢ Revenge ! revenge!’ auld Wat gan cry: 
‘F Thoin la _ them cruellie, a 
We'll ne’er see Teviotaide again, 
Or Willie’s death revenged shall be.’ 
“ © many a horse ran masterless, 
The splintered lances flew on hie ! 
But or they war to the Kershope ford, 
The Scotts had gotten the victory.” 


Having now secured Jamie’s cattle, the idea 
suggests itself to one of the party that they 
might improve the occasion by robbing the 
Captain’s house. 


“ There was a wild gallant among us a’ 
His name was Watty wi’ the Wadspurs, 
Cried—‘ On for his house in Stanegirthside, 
If ony man will ride with us!’ 


“ When they cam to the Stanegirthside, 
They dang wi’ trees and burst the door, 

They loosed out a’ the Captain’s kye, 

And set them forth our lads before. 


“ There was an auld wyfe ayont the fire, 
A wee bit o’ the Captain’s kin, 
*Whae dar loose out the Captain’s kye, 
Or answer to him and his men.’ 

“ «T's I, Watty Wudspurs, loose the kye, 
I winna layne my name frae thee! 
And I will loose out the Captain’s kye 

In scorn of a’ his men and he.’ 


“ When they cam to the fair Dodhead, 
They were a welcum sight to see! 
For instead of his ain ten milk kye, 
Jamie Telfer has gotten thirty and three. 
“ And he has paid the reseue shot, 
ith wi’ goud and white monie ; 
And at the burial 0’ Willie Scott 
I wat was mony a weeping ee.” 
But “Kinmont Willie” is the finest of all 
these Ballads; remarkable for the daring 
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deed it celebrates, and the light and laughing 
scorn of danger which it exhibits. The moss- 
trooper encounters peril with as gay a heart 
as he opens a dance with a rustic beauty at a 
Border fair. Lord Scroope and Sheriff 
Salkelde have succeeded in capturing Kin- 
mont Willie, a robber whose exploits were 
well known on the marches. 


“ They band his legs beneath the steed, 
They tied his hands behind his back ; 
They guarded him five-some on each side, 
And they brought him ower the Liddel- 
rack. 


“ They led him thro’ the Liddel-rack, 
And also thro’ the Carlisle sands, ; 
They brought him to Carlisle castel, 
‘To be at my Lord Scroope’s commands. 


“ « My hands are tied, but my tongue is free, 
And whae will dare this deed avow ? 
Or answer by the Border law ? 
Or answer to the bauld Buccleugh ?’ 


“ « Now haud thy tongue, thou rank riever ! 
There’s never a Stot shall set thee free; 
Before ye cross my castle yate, 
I trow ye shall take farewell o’ me.’ 
“ ¢ Fear ye na that, my lord,’ quo’ Willie ; 
* By the ‘faith o’ my body, Lord Scroope,’”” 
he said, 
‘I never yet lodged in a hostelrie 
But I paid my lawing before I gaed.’” 
So while Willie lies in a central dungeon 
under a load of clanking chains thinking on 
his sins, and the cheerless hours creep on 
that bring his death on Haribee, intelligence 
of the capture reaches Buccleugh in Brank- 
some Hall. How the blood of the Border 
chieftain boils up— 
“ He has ta’en the table wi’ his hand, 

He garr’d the red wine spring on hie; 
‘Now Chirist’s curse on my head,’ he said, 
‘But avenged of Lord Scroope I’ll be. 

““*O is my basnet a widow’s curtch ? 
Or my lance a wand o’ the willow tree ? 
Or my arm a ladye’s lilye hand, 
That an English lord should lightly me ?’ 
“‘ And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Against the truce of Border tide ? 
And forgotten that the bauld Buccleuch 
Is Keeper here on the Scottish side ? 
“ And have they ta’en him, Kinmont Willie, 
Withouten either dread or fear ? 
And forgotten that the banld Buccleuch 
Can back a steed and shake a spear?” 


Kinmont is to be delivered, and the reseuing 


party is described. Note the characteristic 
touch of Border humors at the close. 


quite an exquisite jes‘ to run a man through 
the body, and the want of appreciation of the 
joke on the part of the skewered makes it 
all the more delightful. 
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“ He has called him forty marchmen bauld, 
Were kinsmen to the bauld Buccleach ; 


With spur on heel, and splent on spauld, 
And gleuves of green and feathers blue. 


“ There were five and five before them a’, 

Wi’ hunting-horns and bugles bright ; 
And five and five came wi’ Buccleuch, 
Like warden’s men arrayed for fight. 


“‘ And five and five, like a mason gang, 
That carried the ladders lang and hie; 
And five and five, like broken men, 
And so they reached the Woodhcuselee. 


“ And as we crossed the Bateable land, 
When to the English side we held, 
The first o’ men that we met wi’, 
Whae sould it be but the fause Sakelde ? 


“«« Where be ye gaun, ye hunters keen?” 
Quo’ fause Sakelde; ‘come tell to me?’ 
‘ We go to hunt an English stag 
Has trespassed on the Scots countrie.’ 


“* Where be ye gaun, ye marshal men?’ 
Quo’ fause Sakelde; ‘come tell me true?’ 
‘We go to catch a rank reiver 
Has broken faith wi’ the bauld Buccleuch.’ 


“« Where are ye gaun, ye mason lads?’ 
Qno’ fause Sakelde ; ‘come tell to me?’ 
‘ We gang to h a corbie’s nest 
That wons not far frae Woodhouselee.’ 


“« Where be ye gaun, ye broken men ?’ 
Quo’ fause Sakelde ; ‘come tell to me?’ 
Now Dickie of Dryhope led that band, 
And the nevir a word of lear had he. 
“* Why trespass ye on the English side? 
Row-footed outlaws, stand! quo’ he. 
The nevir a word had Dickie to say, 
Sae he thrust the lance thro’ his fause 
bodie.” 


Here is the rescue and conclusion :— 


“ Wi’ coulters and wi’ forehammers, 
We garred the bars bang merrilie, 
Until we came to the inner prison, 
Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie. 


“ And when we cam to the inner prison, 
Where Willie o’ Kinmont he did lie— 
*O sleep fe wake ye, Kinmont Willie, 
Upon the day that thou's to die?’ 
“O I sleep saft, and I wake aft, 
Its lang since sleeping was fleyed frae me 
Gie my service back to my wife and bairns, 
And a’ gude fellows that speir for me.’ 


“ Then Red Rowan has hente him up, 
The starkest man in Teviotdale— 
* Adide, abide, now, Red Rowan, 
Till of my Lord Scroope I take farewell. 





It is| 
| “ ‘Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 


“ « Farewell, farewell, my gude Lord Scroope, 
My gude Lord Scroope, farewell,’ he cried ; 
‘T’ll pay you for my lodging maill, 

When first we meet on the Border side.’ 


We bore him down the ladder lang ; 
At every stride Red Rowan made, 
I wot the Kinmont’s airns played clang ! 
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«OQ mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
‘T have ridden a horse baith wild and wood, 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan, 
I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode.’ 


* ¢ And mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
‘T’ve pricked a horse out once the furs ; 
But since the day I backed a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs.’ 


“ We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 
When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 
And a thousand men on horse and foot 

Cam wi’ the keen Lord Scroope along. 


“ Buccleuch has turn’d to Eden Water, 
Even where it flowed frae bank to brim ; 
And he has plunged in wi’ a’ his band, 
And safely swam them through the stream. 
** He turned him to the other side, 
And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he— 
‘If ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me.’ 
“ All sore astonished stood Lord Scroope, 
He stood as still as rock of stane, 
He scarcely dared to trew his eyes. 
When thro’ the water they had gane. 


“ ¢ He’s either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be; 
I wadna hae ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.’” 

So all those fierce spirits have stormed 
themselves out, and we learn the stories of 
their strifes and hatreds, their generosities 
and revenges, their burnings and plunder- 
ings, from the strains of a few wandering 
and forgotten minstrels. They were brave 
men, who did what work they had to do with 
promptitude and vigor, dandled children 
proudly enough on their knees, and when it 
came to that at last, they clashed down in 
harness, and death and pain got as few 
groans out of them as out of most. Times 
are changed now, however. Their sons have 
the same bold hearts and strong arms, but 
they are turned to other uses, and worn out 
in other tasks. The stream which of yore 
rushed wastefully from fount to sea, is banked 
and bridged, it turns the wheeis of innumer- 
able mills, carries on its bosom barge and 
stately ship, sweeps though mighty towns 
where thousands live and die beneath an 
ever-brooding canopy of smoke, and melts at 
last into peaceful ocean-rest a laborer grimed 
and worn; but its cradle is still, as of old, 

on the mountain top among the sacred splen- 
' dors of the dawn, its companions the flying 
sunbeams and the troops of stars, its nurses 
the dews of heaven and the weeping clouds. 

There are modern writers who conceive 


that man is only poetical when he clanks 
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about in mail and swears by St. Bridget; 
when he inhabits an immense castle turreted 
and moated with a background of: savage 
pines, amongst which the winds make a great 
roaring of winter nights, who spends his 
forenoons amongst his dogs, or amuses him- 
self with flying his falcon at the blue-legged 
heron that rises screaming. from the weedy 
pool; and they are careful to inform the 
world that the Ballad is the most natural 
form of poetry, and ought to be the model 
of all future compositions. The wisdom of 
this seems very questionable. The most pro- 
fitless work on this planet is the simulation 
of ancient ballads; to hold water in a sieve 
is the merest joke to it. A man may as well 
try to recal Yesterday, or to manufacture 
tradition or antiquity, with the moss of ages 
on them. It has been attempted by men of 
the highest genius, but in no case with en- 
couraging success. If ever a man was quali- 
fied for the task, it was Sir Walter Scott. 
No one lived more in the past than he. He 
was more familiar with the men of the mid- 
dle ages than with the men’ who brushed 
past him in Princes Street; and yet, his 
efforts in the ballad form—beautiful and 
spirited poems they all are—are devoid of 
the homely garrulousnesss, the simple-heart- 
edness, the carelessness and unconsciousness 
which give such a charm to the productions 
of the old minstrels. There is no modern 
attempt which could by any chance or possi- 
bility be mistaken for an original. You read 
the date upon it as legibly as upon the letter 
you received yesterday. However dexterous 
the workman, he is discovered—a word 
blabs, the turn of a phrase betrays him. 
Simplicity, which is seen at a glance to be 
affected, carelessness elaborately labored, and 
modes of thought and expression which have 
no correspondence with the feelings or the 
language of living men, are not ornamental 
to any form of composition. . 

Why should we go to steel-clad barons and 
rough-riding moss-troopers ; is there not suffi- 
cient poetry in the life which environs us 
to-day? It is of course the merest truism, 
that in every age and under every disguise— 
beating beneath the mail of the Crusader or 
the vest of the English gentleman—the same 
human heart sorrows and rejoices, and that 
all poetry resides in i¢, and not in its encase- 
ment of Yorkshire broadcloth or Spanish 
steel; but it is astonishing how frequently a 
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truism which has passed for generations 
among men like current coin, would startle 
them if they only took the trouble to examine 
it. The more generally a thing is supposed 
to be believed by mankind, the less real faith 
there is in it. Handle your truism, and it 
xplodes beneath your unsuspecting nose like 
a bombshell. Carlyle utters the merest tru- 
isms, and what a strange sound that is ;— 
there is again a prophet amongst men! Our 
ballad poetry is valuable,—for certain special 
merits of geruineness and nature second only 
to the Shakespearian drama—but why it 
should be chosen as a model, and sedulously 
imitated, is not altogether evident. Let 
genius have free range and scope; it has its 
own laws which it must obey, and no others; 
and although ever new, its developments are 
ever beautiful and harmonious. Poetry has 
@ value in right of its truth and beauty; it 
has also a value of an historical and illustra- 
tive nature; the first may decrease, and be 
less regarded from the changing habits and 
feelings of society; the second increases 
necessarily as the ages roll. Every bygone 
period of the world has reflected itself in its 
contemporary poetry. History storms on 
with siege and battle and political crisis, but 
Poetry runs alongside supplementing History, 
smoothing its austerities, filling up its chasms 
and interstices with music, catching up the 
life of the streets and the current talk and 
humors of men; chronicling the emotions, 
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the desires that inflame, the fears and spectres. 


that daunt the heart. The Ballads are full 
of the turbulent times which environed their 
authors. When we wish to know something 
of the fourteenth century, we derive our 
knowledge, not so much from formal history, 
as from Chaucer’s picture of the pilgrims in 
the room at the Tabard, or his description of 
their ride to Canterbury on the following 
morning. Though so long ago, we can see 
the flutter of their dresses and hear them 
laughing yet. The reader of Pope values 
him not so much for his splendid antitheses 
and his glittering wit, but because in his 
pages he comes face to face with the century, 
breathes its very air, walks into its saloons, 
sits among beruffied and rapiered dandies 
and beauties with patches on their cheeks, 
hears all their delicious scandals, and the 
good things of the wits; and whether inten- 
tionally or unintentionally—perhaps all the 
better and completer that it is done without 
special purpose or design —the day which is 
now passing will be preserved for future men 
in its poetry. And while history shall repeat 
the names of Alma and Sebastopol, and the 
story of the silent Emperor across the water, 
Tennyson and the Brownings will open the 
doors of our houses, and readers may see the 
faces, hear the voices, and note, if they choose, 
the very furniture of the rooms, with the 
spaniel asleep on the rug, of the men who 





are living now. A. 8. 





Pernars it would be exacting too much to 
eek that a novel of this type should be any thing 
more than readable and inoffensive. People do 
not complain that their baker shows no fertility 





| Our hack-novelists may not have the charm of 


genius; but, considering what goes on else- 
where, it is a matter of congratulation that they 
do not attempt to supply its place by the help 


of invention, or that there is monotony in the | of the bad passions to which the stupidest can 
milk; and the novel of the season has almost} appeal with ease. Seymour and his Friends is a 
become an indispensable aliment in an educated | fair sample of what is ordinarily sold; and 
English household. The capacity of being mem 4 it is not first-rate, it is unadulterated— 
bored is one of the faculties bestowed by civili-| whichis more than can be said of most articles 
zation. A rustic is perfectly happy whistling | of ordinary consumption.—Saturday Review. 
half a day ve a gate; and our ancestors could 
booze or work tapestry for hours, according to | : 
their sex, without ever finding time han heeey | lane borioning eipndiainatis wenbetna.s 
on their hands. But the march of intellect has € 

created the craving of the imagination for ali-| “‘ I live for those who love me, 

ment to feed upon, in thousands who lack either Whose hearts are kind and true; 





time or power for deeper studies. That a mar- For the Heaven that smiles above me, 
ketable article, regularly manufactured to meet And awaits my spirits too.” 
& constant demand, should be in every instance e—Notes and Queries. 


a work of art, would be too much to expect. 
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¢ From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

A FEW summers back I was making a pe- 
destrian tour of South Wales, when, in one 
of my solitary rambles, I fell in with a very 
interesting companion. The similarity of 
tastes which we discovered in our first inter- 
view, led to a further intimacy, and we soon 
became fast friends—so intimate, indeed, that 
Mr. Arthur Mostyn (such was my compan- 
ion’s name), invited me to spend the re- 
mainder of the summer at a little cottage he 
owned near Brecon. 

I was not over-burdened with worldly cares. 
I had neither wife, child, nor business to 
cause me any anxiety; so I cheerfully ac- 
cepted the invitation so heartily given, and in 
a day or two, was regularly domiciled with 
my new friend. He was a young man about 
thirty, well educated, and accomplished ; a 
first-rate artist—for many of his sketches and 
drawings would have done no discredit to a 
professional hand. There were, however, 
many peculiarities in his manner which had 
not appeared in our first interview, and these 
I could not help noticing as I was more in 
his company. He spoke French with a pur- 
ity of accent that I had never remarked in 
any other Englishman. I accounted for this 
by supposing that he had resided for some 
time on the continent ; but on my remarking 
his perfection in the language, he became si- 
lent and reserved for the remainder of the 
day. It was evident that I had touched 
upon a jarring chord, and as my only object 
in keeping. his company was the enjoyment 
of his intellectual taste, and the’ gratification 


_ of my love of the picturesque, I did not seek 


to know more of him than he chose to tell 
me. I had noticed that every thing relating 
to France, if but slightly touched upon, pro- 
duced in him a fit of melancholy; so I care- 
fully avoided any reference to that subject. 
But a circumstance occurred in one of our 
excursions that aroused my curiosity in a 
great degree. We frequently took very long 
walks in the mountainous districts in the 
neighborhood of Brecon, and one fine even- 
ing, as the sun was setting, we found our- 
selyes at the little village of Llanhamlach, 
some two or three fhiles from that town. 
This village is one of the best specimens of 
South Wales scenery. Lying in the midst 
of a lovely valley watered by the Usk, we 


. thought, as we now gazed upon it illuminated 
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by the setting sun, that it would be difficult 
indeed to find a’more beautiful picture. We 
sat upon a gate by the roadside, and were 
soon lost in delicious reveries, broken only 
by some murmured exclamation as a change 
in the aspect of the gorgeously tinted clouds 
awoke in us such admiration that we could 
no longer keep silent. Then, breaking into 
raptures, we vied with each other who could 
discover the greatest beauties. One pointed 
to the darkened outline of the little church 
spire, that stood directly in the crimson glow 
of the sunlight. The other remarked the 
purpling tint of the distant mountains, that 
formed the background of the picture, look- 
ing more like Titanic shadows than immense 
masses of earth and stone. Qne then 
caught the brilliant glow upon the quiet 
river, that was meandering through the 
valley, blushing like a fair virgin with her 
lover’s last kiss at parting on her brow. 
Having exhausted all our powers of descrip- 
tion upon the scenery, we determined, as we 
began to feel fatigued, to rest for a time at 
the little inn that stood by the roadside. 

We were shown into a snug little parlor 
and left to ourselves. As the evening was 
rather chilly, our host accommodated us 
with a fire, and refreshing ourselves with a 
jug of his home-brewed, we chatted till it 
grew quite dark. 

My companion was evidently quite tired— 
for I found, on launching out into some flow- 
ery description of foreign scenes, and com- 
paring them with Wales, I received no an- 
swer or comment from him. I looked up, 
and found he was fast asleep; so my only 
resource was to stir the fire, and as books 
were out of the question in a neighborhood 
like this, to draw my chair nearer to it, and 
give myself up to reflection till my compan- 
ion should be rested sufficiently to walk 
home. Sitting by the firelight, I am very 
apt to loose myself in imaginative dreams. 
In these abstracted moods, the ordinary ob- 
jects of the room often mingle strangely 
with my reveries, and assist the illusion of 
fancy. It was particularly the case at this 
moment. All was so quiet and subdued 
that the mind was insensibly carried away te 
the past. Old faces seemed to flash upon 
me in the flickering firelight; old hopes 
and aspirations came fresh to my memory 
from the long years that were gone; sweet 
tones that had touched my heart in those 








82 
days seemed now to echo faintly in my ears; 
bright looks and sunny smiles that had long 
ago been quenched in the grave came vividly 
to the mind’s eye. 

It was growing late, but still Arthur slept. 
The moon rose above the Brecon Beacons, 
and shone full upon the exquisite landscape, 
and into the apartment where we sat. I 
went to the window and looked out on the 
beautiful scene. Then I went back again to 
my chair by the fireside. I had not been 
sitting long, when it struck me that a faint 
and unusual shadow seemed to be cast across 
the room from the direction of the window. 
I was almost asleep, as well as my compan- 
ion, and did not at first turn round to notice 
it; but in a minute or two I recalled my fac- 
ulties from the abysses of my reveries, and 
glanced directly toward the window. The 
ebject, whatever it was that had obstructed 
the moonlight, vanished instantly; but it 
appeared to me, in the indistinct light and 
the momentary glance I caught, to be the 
face of a female. So sudden was the disap- 
pearance from the window, and so shadowy 
were my recollections of the features, that I 
fancied for some time it could not have been 
a reality—that I had been dreaming, or had 
conjured up the sweet phantom from some 
faint memories of the past. “ Yes, yes,” I 
muttered to myself, “ it could only have been 
my fancy.” Supposing it to have been a 
woman, what motive, what object, could she 
have in standing motionless at a window, 
gazing at two travellers? But again, I fan- 
cied it might be some gipsy or vagrant, who 
had been watching our motions, and who 
had only left us to give warning to her com- 
panions, who would probably rob us on our 
way home. Thus, giving way to a host of 
conjectures, it only now occurred to me to 
go round to the back of the house, and see 
if any one was concealed there. With this 
view, and without awaking my companion, I 
sought the waiter of the inn, and told him 
my suspicions. But he did not at all enter 
into my view of the case, assuring me that 
he had not seen a gipsey in the neighbor- 
hood for years, and was unwilling to assist 
me in the search I had suggested; but as I 
was positive, he accompanied me to the rear 
of the premises, and we searched carefully 
in every direction—stables, outhouses, | in 
fact no spot that could have afforded a hiding 
place for a human being was left. But nei- 
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ther gipsey-woman, nor any other, could we 
discover. 

Coming back to the room I had left, I 
found my friend had just awoke. 

“T have had a very strange dream,” said 
he, in a sad tone of voice; “I have dreamt 
of a face that I shall probably never see 
again, for the owner of it is many hundred 
miles from England at this moment. And yet,” 
continued he, in an altered voice from what I 
had ever heard him speak before, “ I could 
almost wish to see it again, if only for a mo- 
ment.” 

As he uttered these words, I almost started 
from my chair. “It is a female face you refer 
to,” said I. 

“ How did you know that ?” he asked. 

I thought I should now draw from him the 
secret that weighed upon his mind, and there- 
fore told him, as briefly as possible, the 
strange apparition (if such it was) I had seen 
at the window. ; 

This narration seemed greatly to affect 
him, but, contrary to my expectations, in- 
stead of unburdening himself to me, he was 
evidently not sufficiently acquainted with my 
character to give me his entire confidence. 
So, contenting himself with making a féw 
hasty remarks as to the extraordinary fact 
that we should both have the same fancies, 
he dismissed the subject, and proposed that 
we should walk on home. 

Day after day passed away, and my com- 
panion was still dull and cheerless. We 
wandered daily amongst the moft beautiful 
scenery, but how coldly the beauties of na- 
ture meet the eye, if the heart is ill at ease! 
Once, as we loitered through a delicious val- 
ley at the close of the day, the sound of a 
horn came softly to us from a distance. 
“ Ah,” said my companion, stopping and list- 
ening intently, “I have heard that melody a 
hundred times before, but never has it pos- 
sessed such a magic influence as now.” 
Tears rolled down his cheeks. Musieis in- 
deed a wondrous enchantment—the same 
melody lighting up the soul of one with joy 
and gladness, while to another it brings only 
the most melancholy reflections. 

“Why do you not confide to me your se 
cret sorrow,” I said toeArthur; “ it would at 
least ease your mind, and be assured I ask it 
from no idle curiosity.” 

“Tam uncertain how far you can sympa- 
thize with me,” said he, “and my sorrow is 
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not of a nature to be told, unless I could gain 
in return for my confidence, counsel and sug- 
gestions for the future.” 

I could not promise him counsel, not know- 
ing how far his trouble might be within my 
experience ; but I pressed him earnestly for 
his confidence, as I could plainly see how 
wretched he had lately become. 

“This evening, then, you shall know my 
history,” said he: and for a short time we 
parted. 

When the evening came, we seated our- 
selves by the fireside, Arthur began his 
story with an air of constraint and diffidence. 
“In the first place,” said he, “I fear you will 
blame me greatly—for while I have continu- 
ally reproached myself with past folly, I have 
wanted the moral courage and resolution to 
own myself in the wrong, and, as it were, hu- 
miliate myself in the eyes of my former asso- 
ciates—though, in all truth, I might have done 
so long ago, seeing that the depression of my 
mind has alone been sufficient to drive me 
from all who have ever known me. How- 


ever,” he continued, “you shall hear the 
main features of my sorrow, and do not fail 
to say openly your opinions of my conduct.” 


I promised to do so, and he proceeded 
with his story. 

“A few years ago, I was living with my 
uncle, a clergyman, in the west of England. 
Ihad been brought up at his expense, and 
well educated. He had destined me for the 
Church ; but the restricted life of a country 
minister being not much to my taste atthat 
period, I had contented myself with rambling 
about in the open country, reading, fishing, 
dancing occasionally at the county balls, 
and, as I had some faculty in scribbling, writ- 
ing a magazine article from time to time. 
The success of one or two of my little pieces 
had almost turned my head, and I began to 
indulge in fantastic visions of fame and for- 
tune, to be won only with the pen. I wrote 
incessantly, and went backwards and for- 
wards to a little town, about three miles dis- 
tant from the village in which we lived, to 
see the periodicals as they were- published, 
and to glance eagerly over their pages for my 
own lucubrations. One evening, however, as 
Iwas returning from, one of these expedi- 
tions, an incident occurred which, from that 
time to this, changed the whole current of 
my existence. 

“ My nearest way-home from the town led 
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in one place almost directly under the win- 
dows of an antique mansion, that had for 
many years been ruinous and uninhabited ; 
but it had lately been taken by a French 
family, and repaired and beautified. I had 
always taken a fancy to this old place, it was 
so very quaint and picturesque, and com- 
manded one of the loveliest landscapes that 
could be found in that part of England. 
Often, as I passed by the old house, I had 
speculated on the character and tastes of its 
inmates. 

The particular night I speak of the moon 
shone brightly as I was just emerging from a 
little wood near the house,,when I was 
startled by an unexpected vision. From be- 
neath the drawing-room windows a balcony 
projected ; standing on this balcony I now 
observed a beautiful female figure. Had the 
form been the glowing creation of a Greek 
sculptor it could not have been more perfect, 
or have stood in a more exquisite attitude. 
I approached a little nearer to the spot so as 
to obtain a view of her features, yet so softly 
as not to disturb ner meditations. I was in- 
deed surprised at the marvellous beauty of 
her countenance. A fine oval face with deep 
lustrous eyes, a commanding yet perfectly 
womanly brow was shaded by a profusion of 
dark hair, forming a strong contrast to her 
brilliant complexion, which told as plainly as 
verbal description of the sunny south of 
France. The dreamy gaze of those large 
liquid eyes, and the ideal expression of her 
countenance, told how forcibly she was struck 
with the beauty of the moonlight view. 
What wonder was it that I worshipped the 
unknown divinity from that moment—could 
I help it, when upon the dimness of a coun- 
try life a face and form now rose before me 
such as we rarely see save in dreams! Think- 
ing only of her transcendant beauty I was 
utterly lost to every thing else, and gradually 
wandered nearer and nearer to the balcony, 
until at length I became aware that I was 
distinctly seen, and the young beauty, sud- 
denly aroused from her reverie, retired into 
the house. What could her dream have 
been? I asked myself a thousand times. 
Had she been thinking of some absent lover, 
far. away amongst the vineyards and hills of 
her native France? Or had his spirit taken 
flight, and was her gaze directed towards the 
illimitable expanse, as though to pierce the 
starlit canopy, and descry him among the 
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white-robed worshipers? Or was it only the 
glad communion of youth and beauty with 
the spells of nature? These and many other 
heories occupied and banished sleep from 
my eyes that night. For several successive 
days I passed and repassed the old mansion, 
but without seeing my inamorata. But I did 
not give up though. Love is fertile in expe- 
dients. Amongst my other accomplishments, 
was a great love for, and skill in, drawing. 
This faculty I now determined to bring into 
full play. I knew. how common it was among 
the cultivated French people to find a taste 
for sketching and drawing, and I little 
doubted but that the beauty of the balcony 
had also sufficient love of art to appreciate 
my efforts. So I procured materials in abun- 
dance, and in spite of my uncle’s misgivings, 
who began to fear in the variety of my tastes 
and pursuits that I should never do much 
credit to his teaching or example, I frequently 
paid a visit to any spot commanding a view 
of the old mansion, and sketched, as well 
as my impatience would allow me, some 
of the prominent features of the beautiful 
scenery around. I had tried this ruse for 
several days without effect, when one day a 
handsome man, a little past the prime of life, 
but still light and active in his manner, came 
down to the spot where I was sitting, and 
after looking attentively at my sketches for 
some moments, and throwing me into an ag- 
ony of wonder as to the possibility of his 
being the father of my unknown divinity, 
accosted me in broken English : _ 

“* You will sell de picture, Sare | »? 

“«*Non, Monsieur,’ said I, conjuring up the 
few French words I knew, and inwardly la- 
menting my ignorace of the language, ‘I 
am only an amateur.’ 

“ He bowed low, and began, half in French 
and half in English, to utter a thousand 
apologies. But I soon made him once more 
at ease by begging him to accept the drawing. 

“He did so at once with many thanks, 
adding, to my great delight, ‘ Youshall come 
dis evening, and ma fille—my child Agliie 
will ver moch tank you also.’ 

“I promised to do so,and you may be 
sure did not fail to keep it. I went home 
overjoyed. 

“*But what have you done with your 
drawing,’ said my uncle. 

“Ihad not thought of this, and blushed 
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deeply. After a few wise remarks upon the 
danger of young men falling into strange 
company, my uncle quietly allowed the mat- 
ter to drop, and in the evening I went, full 
of joy and expectation, to the French fam- 
ily. T'was received by the gentleman I had 
seen in the morning and his wife, in whose 
features I found little difficulty in tracing 
those of the fair Agliie, making due allow- 
ance for the ravages of time. The lovely 
girl herself entered the apartment shortly 
afterwards, if possible more beautiful than 
ever. Hardly knowing what I said, I ad- 
vanced to meet her. Her father introduced 
me with some compliments to my artistic 
taste, pointing to my little sketch, which was 
already hanging on the wall amongst a num- 
ber of graceful drawings by Agliie herself. 
Agliie possessed, in common with the major- 
ity of her countrywomen, the faculty of mak- 
ing a stranger feel perfectly at ease in her 
company, and after a few hours had flown 
like minutes in her society, I left the house, 
with surprise that I could possibly have 
grown so intimate in so short a time. 

“From that day forth my visits became 
fréquent. Agliie and I understood ea 
other so well, and our intimacy advanced so 
rap that in a short time we were recog- 
nized’ lovers. My uncle made no objection, 
and became very tolerant of my French 
friend’s Catholic principles. He saw that I 
was not destined to make a figure in the 
pulpit, and was only glad to see me with 
some tangible object in view. So, contrary 
to the usual experience of such matters, the 
course of true love ran as smoothly as could 
be desired; and, in a few months from our 
first meeting, the captivating Agliie was m) 
wife. 

“Agreeable to the wishes of her’ parents, 
we took up our abode with them, in the old 
house, and for some time were as happy as 
two frail mortals could possibly be on earth. 


When I remember that happy time—the ° 


glowing looks that spoke volumes in answer 
to my endearments—the sweet silvery prat- 
tle, in delightful broken English, about her 
native vineyards and mountains—the pretty 
French legends which she told me, by the 
dusky twilight of the winter’s fireside—or 
the plaintive romance, accompanied by her 
father’s guitar—I wonder more and more at 


the dark fatality which destroyed such an 
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earthly paradise. But, alas! it was destroyed, 
and regret is unavailing. 

“ Amongst the visitors to the house was a 
young Count Chandier, who, for some poli- 
tical offence, had been banished his country. 
He was a young man of most captivating 
manners and address, and was evidently very 
much taken with my young wife. After our 
marriage, encouraged by the praise-of my 
wife and her friends, I had again taken up 
the pen and pencil, and frequently spent 
some hours in the pursuit of these studies. 
On these occasions, Count Chandier and my 
wife would ramble out in the grounds sur- 
rounding the house. Knowing the gayety 
and freedom of French manners, I felt no 
uneasiness on that score, till, one day, an old 
friend calling upon me took occasion to re- 
mark in a playful manner that I had better 
not leave Agliie too much alone with the 
young Frenchman. I have long since known 
that this was said. out of pure generosity to 
my charming wife, because he feared she 
might feel neglected if I gave myself up too 
much to books and pictures. However, the 


. effect on my mind at that: time was sudden, 


and fatal to my happiness. When Agliie 
returned, I upbraided her with all the bitter- 
ness of an injured husband for what was in 
reality my own fault. Her tears—her assur- 
ances were alike in vain; from day to day, I 
brooded like a mad man over this one 
thought, till her parents, disgusted with my 
conduct, proposed a separation. The Count 
himself, who had innocently been the cause, 
or rather ‘ should say the object, of my 
hatred, re ved with me to the utmost; but 
the demon Jealousy had entirely taken pos- 
session of me. Aglie’s parents, indignant at 
my suspicions, withdrew to their native coun- 
try, and, by reasoning and entreaties, induced 
her to accompany them. 

“T can easily account to you for the agita- 
tion I felt when you told me of the apparition 
at the window of the little inn at Llanham- 
lach. You will laugh at me, I dare say, but 
ever since I was a boy, I have been inclined 
to be superstitious; and I cannot get rid of 
the idea that the face you saw staring at me 
so intently was not human but a super- 
hatural warning of some danger about to 
happen to my long lost Agliie. Whatever it 
may be, my mind is now made up. I shall 
leave here to-morrow, and set out for France. 
I will throw myself at her feet—I will save 
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her from the peril that hangs over her—she 
must forgive me. Heaven has taught me a 
bitter lesson, and is now inviting me to profit 
by past experience. Yes, my friend, I leave 
here to-morrow, never to return till I have 
wiped out this foul stain by giving back, in a 
thousand times greater degree, the adoration 
I owe to Agliie’s innocence and beauty!” 

“God grant it!” said I, fervently, much 
moved by Arthur’s earnestness. I was about 
to make some further remark, when I was 
startled by the extreme agitation of his man- 
ner. With his face pale as death, and his 
eyes glaring wildly, he pointed towards the 
window. 

“See!” he cried, almost gasping for breath, 
“she comes—Agliie, my wife—but she comes 
from another world to reproach me for my 
perfidy.” ia 

Very much alarmed by his incoherent man- 
ner, I had instantaneously cast a glance in 
the direction of the window, and there, sure 
enough, although for less than a second, I 
discerned the same features that I saw at 
Llanhamlach. 

Forgetful of everything at the moment ex- 
cept a desire to penetrate into this mystery, I 
rushed out of the door, and round to the 
back of the house. At first I could discover 
nothing whatever, and was about to return to 
the ouse, when I fancied I saw some object 
lying on the ground. It was no phantom, 
but the lovely form and features of Agliie 
herself, who had fallen fainting on the ground. 
To carry her into the house was only the 
work of a moment, but it was some time be- 
fore she quite recovered. No words can 
describe the joy of Arthur, after his first out- 
burst of superstitious fear. He danced round 
her with frantic delight, wept and laughed 
like a maniac. Then, bitterly reproaching 
himself for the sorrow he had caused her, he 
would hardly be consoled. After this excite- 
ment had in some degree subsided, Agltie 
told us all that had happened since er 
parted. How she had secretly left her pa- 
rents, and had written to them after her de- 
parture, as to be object of her journey—how 
she had followed Arthur from place to place 
without having courage to make herself 
known, for fear of a second repulse. All this, 
and much more, the happy wife recounted to 
our delighted ears, and, iP ever true happiness 
existed on earth, it certainly was not absent 
from our circle that evening. 

Agliie’s parents again reside in England in 
the same old mansion where Arthur had 
first seen them. I visit them frequently, not 
without hope that a certain lovely cousin of 
Agliie’s will shortly make me as happy as my 
friend Arthur. 
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From Fraser's Magatine. 
THE TEA-TABLE. 
An Unpublished Poem. 
BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE. . 
1827-8 (7). 

a early production of the late Hartley 
Coleridge may not be without interest, as it de- 
scribes a state of social manners which is already 

assing away, in a style of composition which also 
Cian in some measure to the past.] 
’Tis there all meet— 
The downright clown and perfectly well bred. 
—Bair’s Grave. 
Tuo’ all unknown to Greek and Roman song, 
The paler hyson, and the dark souchong, 
. Tho’ black nor green the warbled praises share 
Of knightly troubadour or gay trouvere, 
Yet deem not thou, an alien quite to numbers, 
That friend to prattle, and that foe to slumbers, 
Which Kian-Long, Imperial poet, praised 
So high, that cent. per cent. its price was 


raised ; 

Which Pope himself would sometimes conde- 
scend 

To place commodious at a couplet’s end ; 

Which the sweet Bard of Olney did not spurn, 

Who loved the music of the “hissing urn.” 

Let her who bade me write enact the Mase, 

Inspire my genius, and my tea infuse, 

So shall my verse the hovering sylphs delight, 

And critic gnomes relinquish half their spite, 

Clear, warm, and flowing as my liquid theme, 

As sweet as sugar, and as smooth as cream. 

May it awhile engage the smiling fair, 

Then gambol gaily in the morning air, 

Twined in the tendrils of her silky hair. 

Who has not read, in chronicle or fable, 

Of Good King Arthur and his famous table. 

Where Guy and Tristram talk’d by fits and 

. starts 

Of love and murder, broken heads and hearts ? 

Such too the modern talk, at time of tea, 

Of the Round Table and its chivalry, 

Who speak with even tone and equal zest 

Of hearts entrapp’d and heads absurdly drest. 

It’s true a softer race the board environ, 

‘Who corselets wear indeed, but not of iron, 

Who win, but do not combat, by the card, 

And sm mal drink not through “ the hemlet 

rr’d.”” 

he fair alone with chalybean proof 

Support their busts—their lovers keep aloof. 

The Muse is female, and may well reveal 

What I have heard, and some perhaps may feel. 

King Arthur kept his court in Camelot, 

But the round table graces every cot; 

Palace and farm enjoy the gentle feast 

That blends the products of the West and East. 

Where’er on British land our footsteps roam, 

We find it still, and find-it, too, at home. 

Whether till eight the format guests delay, 

Or meet at seven in a friendly way, 

Sooner or later, still the board is crown’d, 

The lacker’d tray and argent spoons resound, 

The homely delf. or far sought porcelain, 

In circling ranks, are muster'd on the plain ; 

The polished chest with curious art inlaid, 

Or quaintly wrought by some ingenious maid, 

Displays the lawful spoils of venturous trade ; 


| Pot after pot is drain’d, yet not a word 
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. 
While the _ urn its stately presence rears, 
Or vocal kettle on its throne appears. 
ca povincy v= in ee place on aca 

he soci uet that employs my rhyme. 
Alas! not pon these where To 2 
At Inns of Court, or Academic bowers’: 
In silence sip the solitary tribes 
Of lank-jaw’d students and of sallow scribes, 


From lady’s lip in those confines is heard; © 

Nought but the knell of midnight’s dreary 
noon 

Drowns the sad jingle of the silver spoon: 

Yet even there the bland infusion flows, 

A plenteous Hippocrene of verse and prose ; 

Helps to dilute the scanty drops of thought, 

And swell them to a mighty flood of nought. 

Hie we from thence, nor shall we long delay 

About the homely meal of every day ; 

For the dear comforts of domestic tea 

Are sung too well to stand in need of me 

By Cowper, and the bard of Rimini ; 

Besides, I hold it as a special grace 

When such a theme is old and commonplace. 

The cheering lustre of the new-stirr’d fire, 

The mother’s summons to the dozing sire, 

The whispers audible, that pft intrude 

On the forced silence of the younger brood. 

The seniors’ converse, seldom over new, 

Where quiet dwells and strange events are few; 

The blooming daughter’s ever-ready smile, 

So full of meaning and so void of guile ; 

And all the little mighty things that cheer 

The closing day from quiet year to year, 

I leave to those whom more benignant fate 

Or merit, destines to the wedded state. 

A stranger I, a wanderer upon earth, 

A thriftless Prodigal of tears and mirth, 

Must learn without a cherish’d hope to see 

The loving looks, that look not love to me; 

The flowers of joy for happier natures sown - 

I may not fetter, may not think my own. 

Happy if Time at last shall teach me this, 

To find a proper joy in others’ bliss ; 

But ne’er be mine the selfish heart forlorn, 

The tear of envy, or the laugh of scorn. 

I grow too grave, and must in haste return 

To the frail china and resplendent urn. 

Behold the cups array’d, the table set, 

Matrons and spinsters all are duly met ; 

The younger belles disposed in seatter’d troops, 

In rows demure, or gaily whispering groups, 

The female elders chat the time away— 

(I often wonder what they find to say) 

Or timely range the fish in painted pools, 

(Their bright exchequers,) while the cuffee cools. 

What various tones from female organs flow, 

How glibly smooth, or languishingly slow, 

The pretty creatures laugh, and weep, and rail 

In all gradations of the vocal scale ; 

From fell Xantippe’s emphasis of brass, 

To the soft myrmur of the melting lass. 

The vapory board sets all their tongues in mo- 


tion, 
Like many billows of the voiceful ocean ; 
From voice to voice the keen remark descends, 
In squalls begins, and in a whisper ends. 
For loud and shrill the bulky bourgeoise 
Accosts the beauty of departed days ; 
In accents tuned with unavailing skill 
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The: vestal answers to the matron shrill ; 
With temper’d melody of cautious speech, 
The hostess doubts, and yet accords with each ; 
Then round and round the breezy murmurs glide, 
And every absent Miss is named 4 bride. 
Yon dimpled lassie, just arrived from school, 
Where all must look, and think, and feel by 
rule ; 
Uneasy novice of an order strict 
*That on her tongue has laid an interdict, 
With her small hands the weighty secret spells, 
And weaves her fingers into syllables. 
Of things like these I oft have taken note, 
Ere yet my limbs had felt the straight culotte, 
Ill could I else discover or divine 
What ladies do when gents are at their wine. 
At length the summons of the simpering maid 
Or well-fed footman, tardily eet 
Brings lords, and knights, and squires, and 
priests, and bards, 
From red and white, to coffee, tea, and cards. 
When the hoarse North is hurrying up the vale, 
To silence sinks the lily-bending gale ; 
So sink the accents of the soft-robed clan 
At the hard tramp of heavy-pacing man. 
Still’d is the hum, the scandal is suppress’d, 
The secret kept, the sly charade unguess’d ; 
With many a smother’d laugh and many a blush, 
The —e watchword passes, hush, hush, 
mush, 
*Tis but the Parson ;—perhaps it is but I, 
Then wherefore, ladies, all this mystery ? 
The Parson sure cannot excite your fears, 
And I, you know, have neither eyes nor ears. 
Then let the tale, the hint, the joke revive, 
As if there were not sych a thing alive ; 
O! let me hear your sweetness ; I am stunn’d 
With Hume, Ricardo, and the Sinking Fund. 
As when victorious troops to pillage bound 
In scatter’d bands obey the bugle’s sound, 
So one by one the jovial swains repair 
To the head-quarters of the muster’d fair. 
First the prim Dangler, complaisant and sleek, 
With frill that flutters and with pumps that creak, 
Lisps o’er the news to every aged she, 
And marks each slander with a low congee ; 
Pays for each morstl that the hostess gives 
With parasitical superlatives ; 
Whate,er he tastes—’tis excellent, divine, 
Above the coffee, as below, the wine. 
‘Next comes a thing—I know not how to name— 
‘Of doubtful sex, which neither sex will claim, 
So rank with Bergamot and Attar-gul 
‘That every nose may wind him for a fool ; 
A thing so fine, so exquisitely nice, 
It has no gout for virtue, no, nor vice; 
Its waspish waist elaborately thin, 
Its heartless leer and apathetic grin, 
Its arching eyebrow of inane pretence, 
Its eye of unimpassioned impudence. 
Are these permitted at a lady’s side ? 
Forbid it, modesty, and maiden pride. 
Can he your sweet embosom’d thoughts engage 
’ ‘That joins the negatives of youth and age? 
Boyish in brain, in heart as weak and cold 
As a French courtier sixty winters old. 
Yet oft the feeling heart and thinking brain 
Attempt to ape him, but attempt in vain ; 
For let kind nature do the best she can, 
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’Tis woman still that makes or mars the man. 

And s0 it is, the creature can beguile 

The fairest faces of the readiest smile. 

The third who comes the hyson to inhale, 

If not a2 man, at least appears a male ; 

His worst offences are against your ears, 

For, though he laughs too loud, he never sneers. 

He knows the coachman’s crafts, the hunter’s 
holloa, 

The Fancy’s phrase that might confound Apollo, 

Right dear to him in row, or lark, or spree, 

To sound the base string of humility. 

His rural friends are Nimrod’s genuine seed. 

The best among them are his dog and steed, 

His town acquaintance are pick’d up on bulks, 

And half the list are now aboard the hulks. 

With iron grasp, with face and lungs of brass, 

He roars a greeting to each bonny lass, — 

Then bolts his tea—and straight begins a sto 

Of sportsman’s perils, or of bruiser’s glory} 

Talks in an unknown tongue of Max and 
Milling, 

And doubtless fancies he is wondrous killi 

Now up the stairs, disputing all the way, 

Two keen logicians urge their wordy fray. 

Abrupt they enter, voluble and loud. 

But soon remember that they have not bow’d. 

That error mended, both at once relate 

To some fair maid the subject of debate: 

To her decision both at once refer ; 

For each expects a verdict kind from her. 

But she, too meek, too witty, and too wise, 

To judge between the vassals of her eyes, 

To each polemic, seeming to incline, 

Affords occasion for them both to shine. 

Through four dull cups their nice distinctions 


run, 

And all suppose them just where they begun; 

Till a gruff senior and his copper nose 

Arrive to part the dialectic foes. 

“Young men,” quoth he, “be sure you both 
are wrong, 

Aud all your theories are not worth a song. 

The point is one that elder heads has puzzled ; 

Presumptuous boys like you should all be 
muzzled.” - 

Then to the maid he turns his solemn face, 

And gravely tells her he has judged the case. 

But now the lingering votaries of port 

Make to the fair their long-delayed resort. 

What bulky forms around the table press— 

D.D., and LL.D., and A.S.S. 

The china rings, the urn.is nigh o’erset 

By such a Bacchanalian alphabet— 

ith glowing faces and with watery eyes 

They pass about their pursy gallaniries. 

What unseen charms they vow that they behold, 

Inspired adorers of the plain and old! 

If men were still so happy and so blind, 

Could man or woman call their fate unkind * 

They not remark the glance, the laugh supprest 

In the fresh virgin’s newly budding breast, 

Nor see their wives contract the brow severe, 

Their daughters blush, that moves the dandy’s 
sneer, : 

Nay, scarce young Nimrod’s merry roar can 
hear. 

Now, like the rumble of a coming storm, 

Without we hear the dreadful word, Reform. 
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Last of the rout, And dogg’d with public cares, 

The politician stumbles up the stairs— 

Whose dusky soul not beauty can illume, 

Nor wine dispel his patriotic gloom. 

In restless ire from guest to guest he goes, 

And names us all among our country’s foes ; 

Swears ’tis a shame that we should drink our 
tea, 

Till wrongs are righted and the nation free. 

That priests and poets are a venal race, 

Who preach for patronage and rhyme for place— 

Declares that boys and girls should not be 
cooing, 

When England’s hope is bankruptcy and ruin ; 

That wiser ’twere the coming wrath to fly, 

And that old women should make haste to die. 

As froward infants cry themselves to sleep, 

If unregarded they are left to weep, 

So patriot zeal, if unopposed, destroys 

Its strength with fury and its breath with noise ; 

Allow’d resistless as the son of Ammon, 

Behold the great Reformer at backgammon, 

Debt, taxes, boroughs, and decline of price, 

Forgotten all, he only damns the dice. 

Bat pause, the urn that sweetly sang before, 

Like a crack’d lute, is vocal now no more, 

Dry as the traces of the ebbing sea, 

Effete and flaccid lie the leaves of tea. 

And I, who always keep the golden mean, 

Have just declined a seventh cup of green. 

The toil, the tumult, and the hour is flown, 

Lost in quadrille, whist, commerce, or Pope 
Joan, 

With nimble haste my theme is swept away— 

And, tea concluded—shall conclude my lay. 

CALIBAN. 





THE KING OF DENMARR’S RIDE. 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 
( From the Danish. ) 
Worp was brought to the Danish King 
(Hurry !) 
That the love of his heart lay suffering, 
And pined for the comfort his voice would bring ; 
(O! ride as though you were flying !) 
Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl, 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and pearl; 
And his Rose of the Isles is dying! 
Thirty nobles saddled with speed ; 
( Hurry !) 
Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need ; 
(O! ride as though you were flying !) 
Spurs were struck in the foaming flank— 
orn-ont chargers staggered and sank,— 
Bridles were slackened, and girths were burst,— 
But ride as they would, the King rode first, 
For his Rose of the Isles lay dying! 


His nobles are beaten, one by one, 

(Hurry !) 
They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward 

gone ; 

His little fair page now follows alone,— 

For strength and for courage trying ! 
The King looked back at that faithful child ; 
Wan was the face that answering smiled ; 
They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 
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Then he drop 


; and only the King rode in 
Where his 


se of the Isles lay dying! 


The King blew a blast on his bugle horn; 
(Silence 


No answer came ; but faint and forlorn 
An echo returned on the cold grey morn, 
Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The castle portal stood grimly wide ; 
None welcomed the King from that weary ride; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day, 
The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying! 


The panting steed, with a drooping crest, 
Stood weary ! 
The King returned from, her chamber of rest, 
The thick sobs choking in his breast, 
And, that dumb companion eyeing,— 
The tears gushed forth which he strove to check, 
He bowed his head on his charger’s neck,— 
“OQ, Steed,—that every nerve didst strain, 
Dear Steed, our rid¢ hath been in vain 
To the halls where my love lay dying!” 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


DOMESTIC BLISS. 
A FRAGMENT. 
Tam 
“A married lady of thirty odd.” 
Every evening I see in their beds 
A “ baker’s dozen” of curly heads. 
Every morning my slumbers greet 
The patter, patter, of twenty’six feet. 
Thirteen little hearts are always in a flutter, 
’Till thirteen little mouths are filled with bread 
and butter. 
Thirteen little tongues are busy all day long, 
And thirteen little hands, with doing Zomething 
wrong, 
*Till I fain am to do, 
With an energy, toe, 
As did the old woman that lived in a shoe.’ 
And when my poor husband comes home ftom 
his work, 
Tired and hungry, and fierce as a Turk, 
What do you think is the picture he sees # 
A legion of babies, all in a breeze— 
Johnny a crying, 
And Lacy a sighing, 
And worn-out mamma, with her hair all a flying; 
Strong and angry William, beating little Nelly; 
Charley in the pantry, eating currant jelly ; 
Richard strutting round in papa’s Sunday coat ; 
Harry at the glass, with a razor at his throat ; 
Robert gets his fingers crushed when Susy shuts 
the door, 
Mitigates their aching with a forty-pound roar; 
Baby at the coal-hod hurries to begin, 
Throwing in his mite to the universal din, 
Alas! my lord and master, being rather weak of 
nerve, he 4 
Begins to lose his patience in the stunning topsey- 
turvey, 
And then the frightened little ones all fly to me 
for shelter, 





*| And so the drama closes ’mid a general helter- 


skelter. 
I'll give you my name, lest you think me a myth 
Yours, very respectfully, Mrs. John Smith. 
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From The Athenanm. 
The Life of John Banim, the Irish Novel- 


ist ; with Extracts from his Correspond-4 


_ ence, General and Literary. By Patrick 

Joseph Murray. (Lay.) 

THE literary life and personal fortunes of 
the Author of “Damon and Pythias,” and 
the originator of the “ Tales by the O'Hara 
Family,” ought to have made a better book. 
Mr. Murray has not wanted sympathy with 
his subject,—he has taken some pains in col- 
lection of material; but his style of narra- 
tion is heavy and tasteless, and his literary 
remarks are pointless and insufficient as 
regards knowledge. + To instance, when he 
desires to exalt Banim as the first Irish nov- 
elist, he begins by stating that in 1821, 
“ Miss Edgeworth was in the full possession 
of the public taste as the best and only Irish 
novelist.” Long ere this time “ O’Donnell” 
and “Florence Macarthy” had appeared. 
But this is not his sole mistake: our critic 
having ignored the existence of Lady Mor- 
gan, goes on to call “Castle Rackrent” an 
“elegant drawing-room portraiture of Irish 
life and character”; and to point out that 
Miss Edgeworth “wanted many, very many 
attributes peculiar to that phase of genius 
which can obtain and keep secure the title 
of the Irish Novelist.” In the same not very 
luminous style, Mr. Murray proceeds to state 
that “Sir Walter” was Banim’s “ ideal of a 
national novelist; from this ideal nothing 
can be more dissimilar than that discoverable 
in the style and tone of the works of Miss Edge- 
worth.” This will seem especially ill consid- 
ered to those who recollect that Scott more 
than once declared that he had been encour- 
aged to continue “Waverley,” and tocommence 
the career of a Scottish novelist in emula- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s “ National Tales.” 
That the Banims dealt with the crimes, pas- 
sions and sorrows which too largely mark the 
history of Irish society more boldly than any 
woman should do, is true; but to talk of 
them as having created the Irishman for fic- 
tion is absurd. This biography, in short, 
however well meant, is written in a tone 
which is at once false and feeble. 

The best portion of the Life refers to the 
early years of the boy, who was the second 
aoa of a shopkeeper at Kilkenny,—born 
there in 1798. John Banim began “ to make 
himself” (to use the homely phrase applied 





to Scott by one of Ais Border playfellows,) 
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almost as soon as he could write and read; 
as a child he wrote verses and faéry tales. 
When he was nine years of age he passed 
his works in review, and deliberately de 
stroyed the larger portion of them as un- 
worthy of preservation. Those were the 
days of the Kilkenny theatricals, at which 
Moore recited his “ Monologue on National 
Music.” 


“Tt was encored, and Banim was the loud 
est of those demanding the repetition. The 
beauty of the poetry struck the fancy of the 
child, and so profound was the impression 
created by it on his memory, that he, the fol- 
lowing morning, repeated the entire with 
almost perfect accuracy, and with the gestures 
and inflections employed by Moore in its 
delivery. After having breakfasted, he was 
observed to dress himself in his best clothes, 
and the family saw him leave the shop, and, 
with a roll of papers under his arm, walk to- 
wards the house in which Moore lodged: 
he was about to introduce himself to Moore 
as a brother poet, and the roll of papers was 
the manuscript verses by which he meant to 

rove his right to the ‘honorable name,’ 

oore, remembering probably the tremblin 
anxiety with which he had, in his fourteen 
year, sent ‘the attempts of a youthful muse’ 
to the Editor of ‘The Anthologia Hibernica,’ 
and the ‘ honor and glory’ which he enjoyed 
when he found himself shortly afterwards, 
called ‘our esteemed correspondent T. M.’, 
received his odd little visitor kindly. He 
read a few of the verses, inquired as to his 
progress at school, advised him to be atten- 
tive and diligent, and closed the interview by 
asking, if there was any thing he could do to 
oblige ‘his brother poet.’ To be called ‘his 
brother poet,’ was quite sufficient for Banim ; 
but the offer of obliging him was too flatter- 
ing to be slighted, so after some considera- 
tion, he told the good-natured bard that 
there was nothing in the world he should 
like so much as a season ticket to the private 
theatre, where he could see Mr. Moore on 
the nights of performance. This request was 
at once granted.” 


We shall give an extract or two more from 
the same pages, as marking humors and 
characteristics. 


“ Lite pursuits, however, were not the 
only ones by which Banim’s attention was 
engaged: he frequently devoted his pla 
hours to mechanical inventions. He form 
a complicated machine which was to realize 
that dream of philosophy—perpetual motion. 
Having read ‘ Rasselas,’ he fancied that the 

hilosopher of the happy valley must have 
been a very unskilful artificer. He acon 
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ingly, of wicker-work and brown paper, 


formed three pairs of wings, and fastened 
one wing to each wrist of his brother, and of 
his younger sister; having mounted with his 
two companions upon a manure heap, he 
fastened the remaining pair of wings to his 
own wrists, and all three, jumping from their 
eminence, found themselves, in place of soar- 
ing to the clouds, deposited in the the ‘ ver- 
dant mud’ which formed their lake. His 
next attempt was the construction of sky- 
rockets intended to mount to a most extraor- 
dinary height, but which only blazed along 
the ground, burning the pyrotechnist, and 
almost destroying the house. This last ex- 
pioit developed a very remarkable trait in his 
character. His father was so much offended 
by the danger to which the family and the 
building had been exposed, that in one of his 
outbreaks of passion he ordered the child to 
leave the house, and seek his fortune in the 
world. John took his cap and went forth. 
It was a winter night, dark and cold, with a 
roaring wind abroad. Away the boy went. 
Mrs. Banim was siJent, knowing that remon- 
gtrance could conduce to no end, save that 
of increasing her husband’s anger ; and even 
he seemed anxious, but was too passionate to 
recall the offender. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed, and a sturdy knock was heard at the 
door: it was opened, and John reappeared. 
He approached his father, and taking off his 
cap, said, ‘ As I am to go, I'll thank you, sir, 
for the sixpence I lent you the other day ;’— 
this was the last remaining sixpence of the 
thirty shillings subscribed for the unprinted 
fairy tale; and’ with it he was as willing, 
though a child, to commence his way in the 
world, with as bold a heart, as self-reliant a 
confidence, as when, in later years, he went 
forth with his young wife to venture upon the 
troubled tide of literature. The sixpence 
was repaid him, but, in addition, a second 
was given, and he was ordered to bed, his 
father having forgotten all his anger in the 
surprise of the moment.” 

For a restless, original creature like this 
there is education in every face that passes in 
the streets—in every new picture-book that is | 
opened in the print-shop window. Perhaps 
the best of John Banim’s book learning was 
acquired at the Kilkenny College, where he 
was placed when in his thirteenth year. 
While he was there—as again and again has 
happened to other men of genius—other 
tastes and propensities than those of litera- 
ture pushed themselves forward so impor- 
tunately, as for awhile apparently to decide 





his career. Banim “evinced a very remark- 
able talent for drawing and painting,” and 
“selected the profession of an artist.” To 
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work out this he was placed in “ the drawing 
academy of the Royal Dublin Society,” where 
he remained two years—gained prizes and 
distinguished himself. But the pen was 
doomed to get a-head of the pencil; and “A 
Dialogue in the Exhibition Room,” a criticism 
in verse on the Irish artists, got into print. 
It may have been that fame and fortune ap- 
peared to the youth more attainable by the 
one path than the other,—it may have been 
that the literary vocation was born in him as 
principal, and the artistic one simply an acces 
sory one—it may have been that his patience 
as a student and a worker was destroyed by 
the engrossing interests of a love affair, nar- 
rated in a fashion alike cold and diffuse by 
Mr. Murray; but the fact is, that the years 
of training in the drawing-schools of Dublin 
were, as regards direct results, so many years 
wasted. Banim for awhile was in difficulty 
and in debt—and undecided as to his career. 
He married, and came to London with his 
wife to make his way as a working man of 
letters, novelist, playwright. poet,—in every 
capacity showing a real, vigorous, new genius, 
which might have carried him through and 
borne him upward had not the course been 
stayed and the current troubled by acute and 
progressive disease—a paralysis which to»- 
tured and wore him out, making every strug- 
gle an agony, and every new effort of creation 
a spasm; and hanging on every step in life 
a clog and a drawback, which became heavier 
and heavier, more and more disqualifying, as 
Time wore on. How friends interposed, and 
public recognition stepped into make easier 
the last years of the Trish Novelist, is too 
well remembered, because too recent, to claim 
narration in detail here. 

We have merely adverted ‘to the painful 
circumstances and , difficulties of Banim’s life, 
because it may be fancied that they had an 
influence-on his literary creations. ‘They may 
be described as the works of a man at odds 
with fortune:—gloomy, sorrowful, vigerous, 
coarse, real, with all the miseries of Ireland 
in them, but comparatively little of its humors. 
The powerful weight of the thunder-cloud is 
there; but too rarely that lively innocent 
sunshine, under the blessed influence of which 
tired people enjoy they know not what, and 
they ask not-why,—delighted to feel warm 
and to breathe freely. We are here partieu- 
larly alluding to the Irish novels and peasant 
ballads of John Banim,—since though part 
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ingly, of wicker-work and brown paper, 
formed three pairs of wings; and fastened 
one wing to each wrist of his brother, and of 
his! younger sister; having mounted with his 
two companions upon a manure heap, he 
fastened the remaining pair of wings to his 
own wrists, and all three, jumping from their 
eminence, found themselves, in place of soar- 
ing to the clouds, deposited in the the ‘ ver- 
dant mud’ which formed their lake. His 
next attempt was the construction of sky- 
rockets intended to mount to a most extraor- 
dinary height, but which only blazed along 
the ground, burning .the pyrotechnist, and 
almost destroying the house. This last ex- 
ploit developed a very remarkable trait in his 
character. His father was so much offended 
by the danger to which the family and the 
building had been exposed, that in one of his 
outbreaks of passion he ordered the child to 
leave the house, and seek his fortune in the 
world. John took his cap and went forth. 
It was a winter night, dark and cold, with a 
roaring wind abroad. Away the boy went. 
Mrs. Banim was silent, knowing that remon- 
strance could conduce to no end, save that 
of increasing her husband’s anger ; and even 
he seemed anxious, but was too passionate to 
recall the offender. A quarter of an hour 
elapsed, and a sturdy knock was heard at the 
door: it was opened, and John reappeared. 
He approached his father, and taking off his 
cap, said, ‘ As I am to go, I'll thank you, sir, 


for the sixpence I lent you the other day ;’— 


this was the last remaining sixpence of the 
thirty shillings subscribed for the unprinted 
fairy tale; and with it he was as willing, 
though a child, to commence his way in the 
world, with as bold a heart, as self-reliant a 
confidence, as when, in later years, he went 
forth with his young wife to venture upon the 
troubled tide of literature. The sixpence 
was repaid him, but, in addition, a second 
was given, and he was ordered to bed, his 
father having forgotten all his anger in the 
surprise of the moment.” 

For a restless, original creature like this 
there is education in every face that passes in 
the streets—in every new picture-book that is 
opened in the print-shop window. Perhaps 
the best of John Banim’s book learning was 
acquired at the Kilkenny College, where he 
was placed when in his thirteenth year. 
While he was there—as again and again has 
happened to other men of genius—other 
tastes and propensities than those of litera- 
ture pushed themselves forward so impor- 
tunately, as for awhile apparently to decide 
his career. Banim “evinced a very remark- 
able talent for drawing and painting,” and 
“selected the profession of an artist.” To 





work out this ‘he was placed in “ the drawing 
academy of'the Royal Dublin Society,” where 
he remained two years—gained prizes and 
distinguished himself. But the pen was 
doomed to get a-head of the pencil; and “A 
Dialogue in the Exhibition Room,” a criticism 
in verse on the Irish artists, got into print. 
It may have been that fame and fortune ap- 
peared to the youth more attainable by. the 
one path than the other,—it may have been 
that the literary vocation was born in him as 
principal, and the artistic one simply an acces 
sory one—it may have been that his patience 
as a student and a worker was destroyed by 
the engrossing interests of a love affair, nar- 
rated ina fashion alike cold and diffuse by 
Mr. Murray; but the- fact is, that the years 
of training in the drawing-schools of, Dublin 
were, as regards direct results, so many years’ 
wasted. Banim for awhile was in difficulty 
and in debt—and undecided as to his career. 
He married, and came to London with his 
wife to make his way as a working man of 
letters, novelist, playwright. poet,—in every 
capacity showing a real, vigorous, new genius, 
which might have carried him through and 
borne him upward had not the course been 
stayed and the current troubled by acute and 
progressive disease—a paralysis which tor- 
tured and wore him out, making every strug 
gle an agony, and every new effort of creation 
a spasm; and hanging on every step in life 
a clog and a drawback, which became heavier 
and heavier, more and more disqualifying, as 
Time wore on. How friends interposed, and 
public recognition stepped in to make easier 
the last years of the Irish Novelist, is too 
well remembered, because too recent, t6 claim 
narration in detail here. 

We have merely adverted to the painful 
circumstances and difficuities of Banim’s life, 
because it may be fancied that they had an 
influence on his literary creations. They may 
be described as the works of a man at odds 
with fortune:—gloomy, sorrowful, vigorous, 
coarse, real, with all the miseries of Ireland 
in them, but comparatively little of its humors, 
The powerful weight of the thunder-cloud is 
there; but too rarely that lively innocent 
sunshine, under the blessed influence of which 
tired people enjoy they know not what, and 
they ask not why,—delighted to feel warm 
and to breathe freely. We are here particu 
larly alluding to the lrish novels and -peasant 
ballads of John Banim,—since though part 
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of the former were w~tten’ by his brother, it 
was still under his direction and from his 
inspiration. If the “O’Hara Tales” last it 
will be as the forcible and painful novels of 
Balzac last,—as the pictures of Ribera, with 
their grim subjects of torture and martyrdom, 
works containing excitements to which we do 
not lovingly or frequently return. How dif- 
ferent is the case with Scott, in whom Banim 
professed to seek his prototype! To none of 
his romances, save “ Kenilworth,” are there 
some gleams of redeeming sunlight denied. 
Even “The Bride of Lammermoor” has 
Caleb Balderstone. In the rest of the whole 
wonderful series, be the period ever so dark, 
or the passage of life and sorrow ever so 
moving, there will be always found some 
oasis of cheerfulness or comfort, in which the 
heart can take rest :—there is always a tone 
of hope and pleasure and freshness, deepen- 
ing the pathos, but redeeming the distress 
from intolerable monotony. 

If we have wandered away into disserta- 
tion, it is because, we must repeat, Mr. 
Murray’s narrative is poorly executed and his 
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material not very rich. Yet something might 
have been made of the group of Irishmen in 
London of whom: Banim was one; and this 
we say with the more assurance because some 
of the pleasantest touches in this voulme aré 
those which tell how Sheil, then on “the top 
of the wave,” as Miss O’Neil’s favorite tragi¢ 
author,—(and who, seriously, we have beet 
told, speculated on the discretion of giving 
up law, and producing one tragedy a month, 
as a brilliant and golden way of earning 
money !)—helped Banim with the managers, 
and made a way for “ Damon and Pythias,” 
—one of the tragedies adopted by Mr. Maé- 
ready, when he was working upwards as an 
actor. On the other hand; if Banim was 
helped by Sheil, he, in his turn, did the best 


of his best for Gerald Griffin;—with small 


thanks for what he did, since the author of 
“The Tales of the Munster Festivals,” seems, 
in his case, to have been touchy, jealous,— 
ungrateful even, though repentant afterwards. 
There is a tale to be told about all these 
things, when the Irishman shall come who 
can tell it, calmly, kindly, justly. 





Tue Court at Brarritz.—Few facts could 
be brought forward more illustrative of the 
great difference in the social life between Eng- 
land and the Continent than the manner of 
existence of our Queen at Osborne and that of 
the Sovereign of France and his Empress at 
Biarritz. At Osborne, as visitors to the Isle of 
Wight well know, Royalty is hedged in with 
such care and precaution, as to render it impos- 
sible for even the most inquisitive wayfarer to 
satisfy his curiosity. At Biarritz, on the other 
hand, their French Majesties court publicity. 
The Villa Eugénie, which, had it been built 
half a mile more to the south of its present 
position, would have commanded a grand range 
of the Pyrenees, is within full view of the houses 
of Biarritz, and should you be very inquisitive, 
you may go within a few yards of the villa, from 
which you are separated merely by a railing, 
and see, with the aid of common opera-glasses, 
figures moving within the rooms when they are 
lighted at night. Without the villa there is no 
privacy whatever; there is not a tree to shield 
the house from the western blasf, and thus when 
their Majesties walk out they may be seen by 
all who care to look at them. Indeed, so regard- 
less is the Empress of seclusion, that her bath- 
ing-box is situated on the strand only a couple 
of hundred yards from the public boxes. Hav- 
ing frequently seen the Emperor and Empress, 
I was not among those who pressed forward to 





see them, but I do plead guilty to having on two 
mornings waylaid the infant Prince in his ridé 
round the grounds. He was seated on a very 
handsome jet-black donkey, caparisoned in 
Spanish fashion, and adorned with gay ribbons 
and artifical flowers. The child was, of coursé, 
tended with all the care due to the, or one of 
the, heirs presumptive to the French throne. 
He is a fine little fellow, and gave evidence by 
his rosy cheeks of the invigorating and bene- 
ficial influence of the Atlantic breezes. — Athe 
neeum. 





THE Books or NumMBERS AND DEUTERs 
ONOMY ACCORDING TO THE VERSION OF THB 
LXX. Translated into English by the Hon. 
and Very Rev. Henry E. J. Howard, D.D., 
Dean of Lichfield.— This volume completes 
Dean Howard’s translation of the Pentateuch 
from the version of the Septuagint, with the 
omissions, the insertions, and some critical and 
explanatory notes on passages differing from the 
authorized version. ‘The late work of the Rev, 
Dr. Wall, Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, lends an additional importance to the 
Septuagint, if his opiuion be true that the vowédl 
letters of the original Hebrew were really insets 
tions of the second century after Christ, designed 
to twist the original meaning against Christian- 
ity. —Spectator. 
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From Household Words. 
THE NEW COLONISTS OF NORFOLK 
ISLAND. 


THE story of the Pitcairn islanders, the 
descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
is well known. Having so multiplied that 
they have outgrown the agricultural resources 
of Pitcairn Island, they have lately been re- 
moved at their own request, at the expense 
of the British government, to Norfolk Island, 
a place hitherto only known as a crowded 
convict settlement—a horror of horrors. The 
following description is extracted from a pam- 
phlet published by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop Ullathorne, about twenty years ago. 
It will be seen that the descendants of Adams 
are now planted on a fertile soil under a 
genial sun. We have a right to expect re- 


markable agricultural and horticultural re-| 


sults from their industry. . 

“Norfolk Island is one thousand miles 
from Sydney, about twenty-one miles in cir- 
cumference, of volcanic origin, and one of the 
most beautiful spots inthe world. 

“ Rising abruptly on all sides but one from 
the sea, clustering columns of basalt spring 
out of the sea, securing at intervals its en- 
durance with the strong architecture of God. 

“That one side presents a low, sandy level, 
on which is, or was formerly situated the 
penal settlement. It is approachable only by 
boats, through a narrow bar in the reef of 
coral, which, visible here, invisibly circles the 
island. 

“The island consists of a series of hills cu- 
riously interfolded, the green ridges rising 
ane above another until they reach the craggy 
sides and crowning summit of Mount Pitt, at 
the height of three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

“The establishment consists of a spacious 
quadrangle of buildings for the prisoners, the 
military barracks, and a series of offices in 
two ranges. A little’ further beyond, on a 
green mound, the mansion of the command- 
ant, with barred windows, guarded by cannon 
and a pacing sentinel. 

“ Straying some distance along a footpath, 
we came upon the cemetery, closed in on 
three sides by close, thick, melancholy groves 
of tear-dropping manchineel ; the fourth is 
open to the booming sea. The graves are 
numerous; most of the tenants have reached 
their last abode by an untimely end. I my- 
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self have witnessed fifteen descents into those 


houses of mortality: in every one is a hand 
of blood. 


hangs over the resounding shore, we suddenly 
turn into an amphitheatre of hills, which, 
rise all around until they close in a circle of 
the blue, cloudless heavens above, their 
sides being thickly clothed with curious wild 
shrubs, wild flowers, and wild vines. Pass- 
ing a brawling brook, and long and slowly 
ascending, we again reach the open, varied 
ground : here a tree-crested mound, there a 
plantation of pines, and yonder below, de- 
scending into the very bowels of the earth 
and covered with an intricacy of dark foliage, 
interluminated with chequers of sun-light 
until beyond it opens a receding vista to the 
blue sea. And now the path closes, so that 
the sun is almost shut out; whilst giant 
creepers shoot, twist, and contort themselves 
upon your -path; beautiful lories, parrots, 
paro’ uets, and other birds, rich and varied in 
plumage, spring up at your approach. 

“We next reach a valley of exquisite 
beauty, in the middle of which, where the 
winding, gurgling stream is jagged in its 
course, spring up a cluster of some eight 
fern-trees, with a clear, black, mossy stem, 
from the crown of which shoots out on every 
side one long, arching fern-leaf. 

“ Ascending again through the dank for- 
est, we meet rising on every side, amongst 
other strange forest trees, the gigantic pine 
of Norfolk Island; which, ascending with a 
clear stem of vast circumference some twelve 
feet, shoots out a coronal of dark boughs, 
each in shape like the feathers of the ostrich 
indefinably prolonged, until rising with clear 
intervals, horizontal, stage above stage, the 
green pyramid cuts with its point the blue 
ether at the height of two hundred feet. 

“Through these groves we at length reach 
‘the summit of Mount Pitt. Below us lies a 
wondrous scene in a narrow space—rock 
valley, forest, corn-field, islet, alive with 
purple, crimson, snow-white birds of land 
and sea, in a light of glowing sunshine 
framed in the vast expanse of the Pacifie 
Ocean. 

“Descending, we take a new path. After 
awhile, emerging from the deep gloom of the 
forest, amid glades and openings may be seen 





the guava and the lemon, the fern and the 


“ Passing on by a ledge cut in the cliff that 
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palmetto, rising to the height of twenty-five 
feet, and then spreading into a shade of bright 
broad, green fans. 

“Then parasite creepers and climbers rise 
up in columns, shoot over arch after arch, 
and again descend in every variety of Gothic 
fantasy—now form a high, long wall, dense, 
impenetrable; then tumble down in a cas- 
cade. of green leaves, frothed over with the 
delicate white convolvulus. 

“Our way at length becomes a long vista 
of lemon-trees, forming overhead an arcade 
of green, gold, and sunlight. Orange-trees 
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once crowded the island as thickly, but were 
cut down by a former commandant, as too 
great a luxury for a convict. 

“On the farms, the yellow hulm bends 
with the fat of corn; in the gardens, by 
the broad-breasted, English oak, grows the 
‘delicate cinnamon tree, the tea, the coffee- 
shrub, the sugarcane, the bananna, with its 
long, weeping streamers and creamy fruit— 
the fig. All tropical fruits in perfection; 
English vegetables of gigantic growth. 

“The air is pure, ambient; the sky bril- 
liant. At night refreshing showers of dew 
descend.” 








BossvEetT.—Manifold as are the aspects under 
which the great Bishop of Meaux may be re- 
garded, there is one feature of his character 
which the best of his critics have uniformly re- 
garded ag the key to his genius and the secret 
of his popularity. We allude to his practical 
good sense—a quality arising, it may be pre- 
sumed, from the clearness with which his eagle- 
eye discerned at a glance the main elements and 
bearings of every question which came under 
his notice. It is to this bon sens, which both 
possessed in such ample measure, that we must 
attribute the ascendency which Bossuet and Vol- 
taire respectively won over their contemporaries. 
While others were busying themselves about 
the husk, they pounced upon the kernel. In an 
age conspicuous for its devotion to religious 
topics, Bossuet kept himself alike clear from the 
assaults of doubt and the yet more dangerous 
delusions of mystical ascetism. If at any time 
we should have suspected him of departing from 
this even tenor, it would have been in his rela- 
tions as “director” with those who came under 
his spiritual charge. This is an aspect of Bos- 
suet with which few are familiar. The Lettres 
Spirituelles of Fénélon have long held a recog- 
nised piaced in French literature: but the Let- 
tres Spirituelles of Bossuet are buried in the 
voluminous recueil of his works and the reader 
is little inclined to ransack some forty volumes 
in order to pick out the letters to a Sceur Cor- 
nuau, whose very existence, but for them, would 
never have been known to him. It is this col- 
lection of letters, along with the Traite de la 
Concupiscence, which M. de Sacy has selected 
for the two new volumes of the elegant Bibli- 
otheque Spirituelle which he has undertaken to 
edit. Those who are even superficially acquain- 
ted with the history of Bossuet’s public career 
will be somewhat surprised to learn that during 
four-and-twenty years of the busiest period of 
his life he kept up a regular correspondence 
with an obscyre religieuse, quieting her doubts, 
checking her vagaries, and solving her difficul- 
ties. When we compare this correspondence with 
the Lettres Spirituelles of the good Archbishop 
of Cambrai, we have no difficulty in under- 
standing how Bossuet got the best of it in the 
famous feud on Quietism. Learning, piety, 
eloquence—all these Fénélon possessed in a 
degree scarcely inferior to Bossuet. But the good 


sense of the Bishop of Meaux, impervious to 
the seductions of the emotions or the imagina- 
tion, turned the balance in his favor. As M. de 
Sacy well remarks, with reference to the Lettres 
of the two prelates—“ Pour étre gouverné utile- 
ment par Fénélon, il fallait avoir presque autant 
d’esprit que Fenelon lui meme. Le paysan le plus 
grossier ‘se serait aussi bien trouvé de la direc- 
tion de Bossuet que les soeurs du Duc de Che- 
vreuse.” The coldness, verging upon harsh- 
ness, with which Bossuet rebukes the mystical 
and ascetic tendencies of the Sceur Cornuau is, 
to say the least of it, an instructive and season- 
able lesson for the French clergy of the nine- 
teenth century. We almost regret the great 
luxe with which these exquisite little volumes 
are got up; for it is much to be desired that 
such wholesome stuff were widely circulated, in 
order to neutralize the bad effects of the dele- 
terious trash current under the head of religious 
literature. It must be remembered, however, 
that the modern French Church considers Bos- 
suet a bit of a heretic.—Saturday Review. 





Dusvure’s ADAM AND Eve. — Some years 
ago, two pictures by the French artist M. Dubufe, 
the Temptation, and the Fall, excited immense 
interest in their tours of exhibition, and most 
especially in America. Duplicates of these pic- 
tures—destined for another tour, which, we be- 
lieve, is to include Australia—are now on view 
at Messrs. Leggatt, Hayward, and Leggatt’s 
new Gallery in Cornhill. In the first, Eve, re- 
clined on a bank, is making the most of her fas- 
cinations to conquer the foreboding Adam: in 
the second, the violation of Divine command 
has worked its evil—the tempest roars, the sea- 
waves swell (in the Garden of Eden!) the lion 
prowls with glaring eye, and the sinners cower 
in horrible remorse. Both are life-sized works, 
in the ad captandum or scene-painting style, 
sustained by the clever unhesitating drawing and 
manner of a well-practised French artist. There 
is little enough in them, one might have thought, 
to excite either dismay or enthusiasm—though 
the wheedling Eve might well. be distasteful: to 
the more refined perceptions: but they are the 
kind of thing to make the uneducated beholder 
exclaim, “ How natural!” “ How expressive!” 
or “ How sublime !””—Spectator. 
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From The Atheneum. 

EXPLORATION IN NORTH AMERICA. 

THE settlement of the boundary ‘between 
ourselves and the United States—the impor- 
tance attached to Vancouver’s Island, as well 
as the gradual extension of our population in 
the north-west of Canada—makes us desire to 
become acquainted with the countries lying 
to the north of the newly-defined frontier, 
and Sir Roderick. Murchison, in his address 
at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society this year, points out a 
region, including at least 112,000 square 
miles, extending | from the head waters of the 
Assiniboine River to the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the northern branch of 
the Saskatchewan to the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude, our boundary with the United States, 
which had remained almost completely unex- 
plored. 

It was the intention of Mr. Palliser, one of 
those Nimrods which Great Britain sends oc- 
casionally out to those regions, and whose 
bear-shooting exploits are well known, to 
proceed, at his own expense, in order to 
explore this region. He, therefore, made 
application to the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety for advice and information as to what 
was desirable to be known,—the result of which 
was, that the Council strongly recommended 
Her Majesty’s Government to aid the under- 
taking. ‘The consequence of this application 
was, a grant of £5,000, so as: to enable Mr. 
Palliser to be accompanied by Lieut. Blak- 
iston, of the Royal Artillery, on the recom- 
mendation of the President of the Royal Soci- 
ety, to conduct the astronomical and physical 
observations,—Mr. Bourgeau, an experienced 
botanist,—and Dr. Hector, who, besides a 
knowledge ofhis profession, has that of geology 
and zoology. Mr. Palliser was the leader of 
the expedition, from his previous success in 
dealing with the Indians; and the chief objects 
of the exploration were set down as follows : 

First. To survey the water parting be- 
tween the basifis of the Missouri ancl Sas- 
katchewan; also the course of the south 
branch of the Saskatchewan and its tribu- 
taries, 

Secondly. 


To explore the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
most southeriy pass across to the Pacific 
Within the British territory. 


Thirdly. To report on the natural fea- 
tures and general capabilities of the country, 
and to construct a map of the routes. 





NORTH AMERICA. 


The expedition was delayed some time in 
consequence of the illness of Mr. Palliser,— 
but at length he sailed on the'9th of May, 
with his companions, and, after arriving at 
New York, proceeded to Lake Superior, 
which on the 11th of June they found cov- 
ered with masses of floating ice, which would 
have jammed their frail canoes, but they en- 
gaged to be taken in a steamer, through the 
ice floating about, to about four hours’ dis- 
tance from the Isle Royale, and arrived at 
Fort William. The following day, the 13th 
of June, they recommenced their journey in 
canoes, and then went up the White Fish 
River, where they found the scenery magnifi- 
cent, but very difficult navigation and the 
labor severe; the rain fell in torrents; and 
on the second day a tree fell upon the canoe 
of Mr. Palliser, and he escaped by jumping 
out, and they encamped during the night in 
the rain. 

They then sent the two boats down the 
river with one of the Indians to the main 
camp at the mouth of the White Fish River to 
go round to the Falls of the Kakabaka, while 
Mr. Palliser and Dr. Hector, accompanied 
by two Indian lads, started to make their 
way across the forests by compass course for 
the Falls, which journey was accomplished 
without material difficulty,—the swollen riy- 
ers being crossed by cutting down trees and 
stepping along them. They arrived at the 
Falls guided by the loud roar of the water, and 
pushing through the wood, climbed on a high 
ledge, from which they saw them ‘to the 
greatest advantage. The height was meas- 
ured very accurately, which proved to be 171 
feet 9 inches; and these falls, although not 
so extensive as thosé of Niagara, are accord- 
ing to Mr. Palliser’s correspondence, much 
wilder and a great deal higher: He thinks 
them far finer than those of the American 
side of Niagara, which have too much the 


|appearance of an overgrown milldam. On 


this tableland they were surprised to find two 
glaciers of hard snow on the 18th of June. 
The camp was very picturesque, surrounded 
by torrents and mountains, and in the midst 
of evergreens. 

They then began their arduous canoe 
route, rising at three in the morning, pad- 
dling till eight, then camping for breakfast, 
going on till one, then camping for dinner, 
and at the paddle again from three till eight 
in the evening,—the navigation being often 
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prevented, by severe portages, where every 
thing muSt be carried, canoe and all, which 
is done by two men at a time, relieved every 
eight or ten minutes, arid this sometimes for 
a space of three or four miles, Mr. Palliser 
was shown one place where a man fell with 
the bow end of the canoe on his shoulder, 
and his head was completely severed from his 
body. Thunderstorms were also severe ; one 
on the 17th of July struck an Indian tent 
close to their camp, and killed a man, three 
women, and a cat,—one body being fearfully 
burnt, actually charred, but the others not 
externally injured. Nor is human life en- 
tirely safe from the Indians,—two instances 
of men with French Canadian names having 
been given who had been shot by the Sioux 
Indians. The Red River settlement is pro- 
nounced to be a curious example of the impos- 
sibility of assisting people who will do nothing 
for themselves. The people, who are of Indian 
origin, are starving in a fertile country from 
sheer indolence. From the Red River they 
went to Pembina with difficulty by horses 
used to running buffaloes, but not to draught. 
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At ‘Pembina, which is a wretched place on - 
the frontier, Mr. Palliser found an American 
post-office. A wooden post driven into the 
ground marked the frontier, and was found 
to be correct in latitude by the expedition. 
The further route was to be the Saskatche- 
wan River, previous to wintering at Carlton 
House fort. The summer of 1858 is to be 
employed in traversing the country of the 
Blackfeet and Blood Indians between the 
northern and ‘southern Saskatchewan, and in 
tracing the southern branch up to its sources, 
in order to get a knowledge of the practicable 
passes in the Rocky Mountains, with a view 
to access to the Pacific, independent of what 
is within the American frontier or inconveni- 
ently to the north on our own territory. The 
time must come when the coast opposite 
Vancouver’s Island will be connected with 
Canada overland. A thorough eee 
of the facilities or difficulties offered by the 
Rocky Mountains, is, therefore, one of the 
greatest desiderata of North American physi- 
cal geography. The detailed accounts of the 
progress of the Expedition have been com- 
municated to the Royal Geographical Society. 





Tue Artantic Montuty. Devoted to 
Literature, Arts, and Politics, November 1857.— 
An American undertaking; with too little of 
America, and, with one exception, what there is 
wants orginality. The first number opens with 
a notice of no other person than the late Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold. ‘The Manchester Exhibition, 
and the Indian Mutiny, or rather a notice of 
Anglo-Indian history touching upon the mutiny 
at the end, form the subject of two other articles. 
The Mosaics of Florence give rise to a fourth 
prose paper; and several poetic subjects are 
drawn from abroad. Five or six articles or tales 
are derived from home topics,-so far as the scene 
being laid in America; but only two or three 
are so really American that you could not by 
slight alterations change the locality. Of these, 
“Pendlam, a modern Reformer,” is the most 
characteristic, and the best. It,is a searching 
exposure of the folly of weak and extreme views 
in religious and social reforms, and of the 
wretched results to which they lead; though the 
parties concerned do not seem to feel their 
wretchedness. There is a home, paper on the 
financial crisis, but abstract, and throwing no 
special light on the subject. 

Every public must know its own wants best, 
and a stranger can only offer a superficial 
opinion. With much literary cleverness, The 
Atlantic Monthly seems to us to want more var- 
iety.and home life in its subjects, greater solidity 
in its matter.— Spectator. 





WE read, through the Tuscan Correspondent 
of the Morning Post, a remarkable account of a 
disinterment of about sixty members of the 
Medici family, including seven sovereigns, who 
have been buried in the crypt of the stately pile 
of San Lorenzo at Florence. It states that the 
wooden coffins in the vaults having been found 
mouldering away, orders were given to haye 
them replaced, and consequently all the bodies, 
with the exception of two, were transférred 
into new receptacles under the direction of the 
Avvocato Regio, the Government architect, and 
Cavaliere Passerini. During these operations, 
the remains of the famous Giovanni delle Bande 
Neri and his son Cosimo, the first Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, were once more exposed to mortal 
gaze. The bodies of Eleanora di Toledo, wife 
of the latter, and her son Francis the First were 
found to be so fresh as to appear only recently 
laid in the sepulchre; that of Francis ,espécially, 
warranted the supposition of having died from 
some strong arsenical pvison. By the side of 
Cosimo lay his dagger, possibly the one which 
he plunged into the breast of his son Gareja, 
the fratricide. Each body was accompanied 
with a medal, and ticketed and labelled with the 
most business-like precision. Grand dukes and 
duchesses, princes arid princesses, were all ar 
rayed in the state costume of their day. Giovanni, 
the father of Cosimo, was the only one covered 
with a helmet. Gaston, the last of the house, 
closes the series. —Atheneum. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Mind’s Mirror: Poetical Sketches ; with 

Minor Poems. ByM. J. J——n. (Edin- 

burgh, Hogg.) 

Ir is not often that we have to chronicle 
the discovery of a new poet; but we have 
had a glimpse of one in “ Mind’s Mirror” of 
such singular originality that we feel fairly 
entitled to cry “ Eureka!” if for this occa- 
sion only. Without any wish to exaggerate, 
we may assert that such strains as these 
have not been heard in England for cen- 


turies ; and it is quite possible that their like} 


may not be heard again. Perhaps we ought 
not to have classed him with our Minor 
Minstrels, for he stands alone. The only 
person that occurs.to us in comparison is a 
character, we think, in Dickens, who, when 
asked if he played the fiddle, said he had 
never tried, but he presumed he could. This 
is our poet’s position as an epic writer. The 
verse is certainly the worst that spasmodic 
criticism has hitherto spawned, and. leaves 
the writer crowned king of all those who 
have been struck with the silver shafts of 
Luna instead of the arrows from Apollo’s 
golden bow. We have long wondered what 
verse would come to,—and here we may see. 
In this volume we have only the first book 


of an epic of considerable magnitude. Al- 
though the title be unassuming, the scope of 
the poem is vast, and the theme is lofty :— 
nothing less than the Old and New Testa- 


ment done into rhyme. We have little doubt 
that our poet considers his forte to lie in 
description ; and we need not scruple to say 
that it does. For example :— 


‘* By sense intoxicate to overflush, 
Wealth’d dear earth-things, supine will’s 
energies 
Succumb, delirium’s impassioned hush, 
Devotion-howed unto the potencies, 
Do immolate ethereal Being’s fire, 
Shall cope with angels’ loftiest aspire.” 
—Again :— 
“Lo! Lightning-Records—fascinate broading 
gaze 
Of shrinking thought; spells, shuddering 
word by word, 
The intricate, evolves a fearful maze 
Of dark delusions, manhood’s passions 
stirred— 
Pang, David’s bosom.” 
—A sketch of the Crucifixion is unique :— 


“ Horror: Sun bloods, a broad and fixed, in- 
tense 

Indignant eye—deads; terror’s pitchy 
gloom 


MIRROR. 


Envelopes earth, swollen agonies, corden 
Sulphuric ires, uptear ie hoveliiieanb, 
Steeds backward stagger—numbed, .he palsy 

throe 
Starks, shivering fore-limbs, 
haunches, pressed, 
On trem’lous ground, with glazing eyeballs— 
glow 
Dilated whites, terrific fear impressed. 
The bellowing heifers blindly rash—belay 
Scared, bleating flocks, demented mobs 
amass : 
The crouching dog, moon’s famished disk 
doth bay, 
As vague unearthly things, oncrowding 
pass.” 


Page after page we cannot tell whether 
our author is swearing awfully or only stut- 


tering mentally, he seems so furiously saying 
the wrong thing. Listen!— 


shrunken 


“ The coo of dove’s dissolving, mellow pout. 

“ Lipped, ribaldries, confirm aspersing haze, - 
Opines, averments, fix the vulgar gaze. 

“ Around life’s total scored ‘ abiding pain.’ 

“ Not deadened moon’s profile, wall-eyed.” 


—It is recorded that Antigonus had his like- 
ness taken‘in profile because he had but one 
eye; but we did not expect that the moon 
only showed us one side of her face because 
she was “ wall-eyed.” 
“Phantom shades abound, 
Glooms palpable, Supernal broadly hoods. 
“ Splendor’s boundless vague. How bright! 
“ Concentric glorious lumines, radiate, show, 
Stern Beauty contemplate Time’s swift up- 
gliding. 
“ Lo! flame-eyed sun’s full blaze 
Pales, fleecy cloudlet, horns to cressive moon. 
Stars, twinkling, rise in firmament, betrays 
Their myriad ardors thrill. 


‘¢ Jehovah’s shadow lustrates matter rife 
To varying phases. 
“ Radii Lustre brights 
A blinding flood, steeps, Eden’s central heights. 
“ Day’s orb, red’s blgod, moon blacks, awed 
stars wax pale. 


.| “ Orbed, pensile brilliance, rays ; lone vesper’s 
’ ’ y > 


star.” 


We are not misquoting. Each of the 
above citations is perfect in itself, and we 
print each as we find it. We are informed 
that some of the “ Minor Poems” have ap- 
peared in a “ Bengal Annual.” If so, we can 
only say there is no telling what incitement 
to insurrection the Bengalese may have found 
in such proof of the imbecility of the Fer- 
inghees, 








NATURE'S GREATNESS IN SMALL THINGS. 


From Household Words. 

NATURE’S GREATNESS IN SMALL 

THINGS. 

To the imagination of man, magnitude 
presents itself as one of the noblest and most 
impressive attributes with which material 
objects are clothed. The colossal grandeur 
of the Alps, amid the wonders of nature; or 
of the Pyramids among the master-pieces of 
Art, affects the sensuous nature of the be- 
holder with unmingled reverence and awe. 
But the refined intelligence seeks for a higher 
standard of value than size can afford. Sense 
bows before the majesty of sublime propor- 
tion ; reason first seeks to investigate all the 
relations of material things, and, in the end, 
exalts to the highest place those which a 
searching test has declared to possess the 
loftiest significance. Not unfrequently it is 
seen that forms the most minute are most 
essential. They were the Titanic forces and 
grander features of nature which evoked the 
admiration and the worship of the earliest 
tribes of men. As we descend along the 


stream of time, we may discover a growing 
perception of the greatness of small things ; 
the marvellous power of minor organisms to 
work immeasurable changes, and the exqui- 


site beauty of minute structures. 

Many centuries ago, thoughtful men fore- 
shadowed the full expression of this ripening 
truth, and anticipated the results of modern 
science ina profound axiom—tota natura in 
minimis—in smallest things is nature great- 
est. It was reserved for this century to de- 
velop a saying of the schools intoa household 
precept. This age has cast down barriers 
that walled round the human vision, and 
has spread out before us a whole universe of 
created things, of which no man knew before 
our time. We see now, by the aid of the 
microscope, that greatness has no existence 
but as composed of infinite littleness. Who 
that bowed before the oak could have 
thought the lord of the forest to be a com- 
pound mass of many millions of independent 
organisms, of which thousands are combined 
within an acorn? Who that looked upon 
the mountain chains of western Asia, or the 
white cliffs of Dover, could surmise that 
they were the handiwork of infusorial ani- 
malcules, whose shells make up the mass in 
numbers of thirty millions to a cubic inch? 
These are the revelations of the microscope. 

Gifted with this new power, the naturalist 
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has traversed the material universe as though 
armed with a magician’s wand; and beneath 
all diverse shapes, amid all various structures 
he has found one simple and invariable unit, 
the beginning of all form; the first and main 
element of attenuated organisms. It is the - 
organic cell. The loftiest trees have bowed 
their heads, and confessed this strange secret 
of their structure.* The stubborn rock has 
not withheld the same tale of antediluvian 
lore. The highest animal, and the lowliest 
plant have narrated the same self-imprinted 
story of their birth. Flowers have whis- 
pered it,—the rustling leaves have breathed 
it. The butterfly has borne it on the dust of 
its wings, the fish upon its scales. It is writ- 
ten in the blood that circulates in our veins, 
—it is imprinted on the muscle which gives 
motion, and the bones which afford support 
to our frame. All nature testifies toit. One 
secret that is the key of all shapely beauty, 
or deformed ugliness. A hidden unity 
amidst all variety. A common type for every 
form. One word which all creation perpetu- 
ally utters ; a witness to the one source whence 
all derives. 

The waters teem with dissimilar forms of 
life. The air is darkened with inhabitants, 
not one of which has its exact counterpart. 
The mind actually shrinks from the contem- 
plation of endless dissimilarity, and appar- 
ently inharmonious difference. What a 
chasm gapes between the shape and function 
of the stately old chesnut-tree of Etna, whom 
time has not subdued and age has not with-- 
ered, and the ephemeral fungus that springs: 
up to-day, flowers to-morrow, and dies ere- 
another sun has visited it! A wider interval: 
appears between the noble form of man him- 
self and the green mould that clothes his 
tomb. But the microscope resolves this 


‘complexity, and bridges easily this chasm. 


It resolves them alive into simplest elements, 
and finds beneath all the same type of crea-- 
tion. It shows always, at the foundation, 
that common origin in cell-growth which: 
binds all created things in one sublime con-. 
nection ; and proclaims a common law: of 
growth, and a pervading fiat of creative 
power as vice-regent over organic nature. 

It was our own distinguished countryman, 
Robert Brown, who initiated the observations 
whose fruitful results have led to the percep- 


* See Household Words, Volume the:Eighth, 





pages 364 and 4838. 
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tion of this universal law— But not until the 
researches of Schleiden, in 1837, was any 
useful generalization obtained. The efforts 
of naturalists had, before that time, been chiefly 
directed towards the perception of differences 
and the creation of species. But Schleiden 
saw that the philosophy of nature was dark- 
ened by our ignorance of the laws of natural 
development; and bravely devoting himself 
to the patient study of growth, and the laws 
which control it, he travelled through a tan- 
gled forest of prickly and entwined facts, till 
at last he saw the light, and could proclaim 
it. He watched the secret processes of 
plants; traced them in their reproduction 
and their birth, analysed their structures, 
and observed the process of their functional 
activities. 

At the end of a long course of labor, he 
was able to tell the world, that, as the minor 
organisms, which are the lowliest members 
of the vegetable kingdom are each in them- 
selves an individual cell, having life and ac- 
tivity, nutrition and reproduction, so the 
highest plants are only congeries of such in- 
dividuals, heaped one upon another, moulded 
into a thousand shapes, and adapted to dif- 
ferent purposes. It was then that he enun- 
ciated the principle, that the life-story of a 
plant is to be studied through the vital his- 
ary of its composing cell-elements; and, 
proclaiming the microscopic vegetable cell as 
the unit of vegetable creation, exalted it to 
the place of honor among the objects of mi- 
croscopic research. It was no small thing 
that this key to the cabinet of vegetable 
physiology should be so discovered, and 
placed in our hands; but his researches led 
‘to yet another result,—for Schwann _pro- 
ceeded to apply to the animal world, the 
‘same method of inquiry which Schleiden had 
inaugurated among plants; and, at the close 
-of two years, he made known, in his turn, 
the sublime truth that the law of formation 
and reproduction which prevails in the vege- 
table, rules also over the animal creation. 
He showed that the scheme is the same, and 
the cell still the primordial element of being. 
Bones, cartilages, muscles, nerves, and every 
tissue, were traced to their origin in cell- 
growth ; man himself appears as a congeries 
of cells; his growth the expression of the 
sum of their growth: the vital processes of 
his botly carried on by cell-action; secretion, 
absorption, exhalation, nutrition, chemical 





change, and vital change; so many names 
which only indicate phases in the history of 
cell-life, that epitome of all organic life, 
These splendid researches were the result of 
observations made with very imperfect and 
inoffensive instruments ; they should encour- 
age the poorest and simplest student of mi- 
croscopic nature to think and to examine for 
himself. They should inspire an abiding 
faith in the noble simplicity of the inner- 
most mysteries of nature, and the power of 
the human intellect to master the difficulties 
of all mere material problems in the exercise 
of its heaven-descended reason. Greatly 
should the microscopist rejoice to find, in his 
favorite instrument a facile power of unveil- 
ing these high secrets. The most inexpen- 
sive microscope gives him the power to inter- 
rogate all surrounding objects on this head, 
and to draw from them the confession of 
their obedience to cell-power. Sitting in 
the poorest room, even on the dullest day, 
he may cut a chip from the floor, take a leaf 
from a flower, a thread from the carpet, a 
hair from the chair, a fragment from his food, 
a coal-chip from the fire, or a drop of blood 
from the finger,.and they will all speak to 
him in this same language. Their variety 
will show up a higher uniformity, their com- 
plexity:a simple cellular unit. Their multi- 
form shapes will betray one common type. 
Uttering many voices, they sing one grace 
and canticle of the same purport; the vast- 
ness and variety of the results produced by 
modifications of the same unvarying means; 
the universality of cell-power ; the pervading 
existence of cell-growth, the million develop- 
ment of its resources, its shapes, its functions, 
its labors, and its value. , 

This high law of unity stretches yet fur- 
ther. It has other applications, and has 
found other as illustrious exponents. While 
Schleiden and Schwann were working humbly 
in their vocation amid the mysteries of strue- 
ture in far parts of Germany, our own coun- 
tryman, Owen, was studying the law of form 
here in the heart of London. The one was 
busied with his microscope and his needles, 
searching into the tissues of plants, ques 
tioning their stem, their fibres, and their pol- 
len. The other, arranging _ ill-smelling 
bones, dissecting neglected carcases of wasted 
creatures, scorning nothing that once had 
life, and still possessed organization ; making 
light of labor when it promised a new fact, 
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or a fresh illustration: looking for order 
amidst confusion; waiting for light in the 
darkness. At either end of the web, patient 
workers were unravelling the plaited thread 
of science; each followed a widely separate 
clue, but in the end, as they held fast to the 
right, their paths have met, and they stand, 
centrally amidst the toiling, scattered crowd 
of scientific laborers, the apostles of a great 
truth. 

What Schleiden had done for structural 
anatomy, Owen did for the anatomy of form. 
The man, the bird, the reptile, and the fish, 
the uncouth saurian, and the strange griffin 
of pre-Adamite times, seemed to be separated 
by as wide an interval as any that distin- 
guished the structure of the lichen from that 
of the palm-tree. But, the secret once fath- 
omed, and the type established,’ their visible 
connection is read off from them as from 
Nature’s own primer. Owen has demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the world, that, 
by changes of one form alone, the archetypal 
vertebra, all world-wide varieties have been 
effected. This is the key of the mammoth 
frame—it is the secret of the shape of the 
fishy tribe. Those are expanded vertebre 


which inclose the brain of man; they are 


vertebral appendages which wall round his 
heart, which afford levers of action for the 
arms,—which supply bases of support, and 
cavities of protection for the organs of mo- 
tion and sense, so multiform and variously 
endowe. The paddle of the seal, the wing 
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of the bird, and the fin of the fish, are new 
forms of the same element. Thus it is, that 
truth harmonises with truth, and law com- 
bines with law. 

This grand demonstration of unity in 
creation is a new bulwark to religion. The 
proofs of design have long been a potent 
weapon of defence, and an earnest source of 
delight in the hands of rational and religious 
men. But there were many things in nature 
which it failed to explain. What of intelli- 
gent and economic design could be traced 
in the half-dozen bones hidden beneath the 
skin of the seal’s flapper. Those joints 
were useless, and those pieces unavailing. A 
solid, single-hinged mass were apparantly 
far more to the purpose than this difficult 
complexity of unused joints. We begin now 
to see that the apparent anomalies bear 
reference to economy of type, and not of ing 
strument. They wear the livery of arche- 
typal servitude, they are the servants of a 
double wisdom. 

Thus, beyond and above the law of design 
in creation, stands the law of unity,of type, 
and unity of structure. No function so vari- 
ous, no labors so rude, so elaborate, so dis- 
similar, but this cell can build up the instru- 
ment, and this model prescribes the limits of 
its shape. Through all creation, the micro- 
scope detects the handwriting of oneness of 
power and of ordnance. It has become the 
instrument of a new revelation in science, and 


speaks clearly to the soul as to the mind of 
man. 





Tue Public Record Office is divided into 
several branches, one of the most important of 
which is that knowmas the Governmental De- 
partment, so styled because it receives all the 
accruing records and papers of the various 
Government Departments, and undertakes their 
custody, and the production of documents for 
Government purposes. This branch, which but 
a few years back was in comparative obscurity, 
has now increased to an amazing extent, having 
jurisdiction over some of the most valuable 
papers of the country; and its utility to the 
public service is fast beginning to manifest 
itself. The accumulations from the Treasury, 
the War Office, the Admiralty, the Audit Office, 
as well as other minor offices, form a nucleus of 
information which to succeeding ages, when the 
lapse of time shall have allowed all these papers 
to: be opened to the public without detriment 
either to the Government or to individuals, will 
be found to be of the utmost historical value. 
The Treasury Solicitor’s Papers, which form 
one class of these docnments, are now passing 





through the hands of Mr. Hart, who is engaged 
in forming a catalogue. They comprise all the 
law business of the Crown, from about 1715 to 
nearly the present day ; prosecutions of every 
kind, including a curious and interesting series 
of indictments for libel, sedition, and blasphem- 
ous books and speeches; examples from which 
we should be glad to be allowed to give to our 
readers, but that these documents are not open 
to public inspection. These papers are viewed 
in the same light as the papers of an attorney. 
But we venture to suggest that the Master of the 
Rolls might direct a selection to be made of such 
papers as could be opened without detriment, 
For instance, we would name the Rebellion 
papers of 1745. The whole of these papers 
might be made public without involving the 
honor of any living person. There can be no 
longer any secret about proceedings more than a 
contery old. Yet we happen to know that 
several curious questions in political and literary 
history wait the unsealing of these papers for 
their proper understanding.—Atheneum. 
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From Chamber’s Journal. 
FRENCH JUSTICE IN ALGERIA. 
THE FELON BUSH. 

Scene I.—The interior audience-chamber, 
presided over by the French Resident, who 
is surrounded by his suite. Inside—the kaids 
and other native official personages ; outside 
—complainants, witnesses, messengers, and 
the whole medley of the Arab population. 

French Resident. (To his chaouch—a sort 
of beadle, constable, and crier united.) Ad- 
mit a complainant. 

The Chaouch. Instantly. (He opens the 
door, and leads in by the arm a young man 
tolerably well dressed, with a pale face, a 
sprouting beard, very restless eyes, and in 
general aspect timid and embarrassed. The 
youth casts an uncertain glance over the as- 
sembly, and begins shouting, without know- 
ing where to address himself.) 

Plaintiff. I have been robbed! I have 
been robbed! 

F.R. Of what have you been robbed? 
And where did the robbery take place ? 

P. (Without attending to the question.) I 
come to make a complaint. I have been 
robbed. (He turns his head in every direc- 
tion, not knowing to whom he has replied, 
and seems completely in a maze.) 

Chaouch. But don’t you see? Look to- 
wards the Agha (the title the Arabs gener- 
ally give to the chief officer of the bureau), 
since he is the person you have to address. 
There; see where he is! Turn yourself in 
that direction. 

P. 1 invoke Allah and his justice! I 
invoke Allah and his justice! I invoke Allah 
and his justice! I have been robbed! 

F. R. You have already said so. But 
answer me. Of what have you been robbed ? 
and in what tribe did the robbery take place ? 

P. I beg your pardon. I do not under- 
stand you. (Shouting)—I do not under- 
stand French. 

F. R. But I fancied I spoke to you in the 
purest possible Arabic. You cannot have 
listened attentively. (Raising his voice)— 
Open your ears; I am speaking to you in 
Arabic, and not in French. 

C. (To the plaintiff.) How’s this! Don’t 
you know he is speaking Arabic P—he speaks 
it better than you orI. By the head of tlie 
prophet, your senses must be turned topsey- 
turvy. 

P. (To the chaouch.) I thought that as he 





was dressed French fashion, he talked in the 
same way. But I did understand the last 
words he said. True; he speaks Arabic, 
That will be convenient for the settlement of 
my business. 

F. R. Well, then, since you understand 
me now, just answer my first questions. Of 
what have you been robbed? and where did 
the robbery take place ? 

P. Bou Tekrouide has stolen my mule. 

F. R. What! Bou Tekrouide, the kaid of 
the Ouled Medaguin? You doubtless mean 
to say some of his people; for he himself 
has mules enough without stealing them on 
the highway. 

Bou Tekrouide. (To the plaintiff.) Ah! 
Si Hhamed, you are a milord (a title ordina- 
rily given by the Arabs to their marabouts, 
priests or saints); can you really assert that 
I have ever stolen any thing from any one? 

P. It was not you; but it was your people. 

F. R. Tell me how the affair happened, 
that I may be a little enlightened upon the 
subject. 

P. (Somewhat more at ease.) I went to 
borrow a sidi -krelih (a law-book) from the 
Ouled Sidi Calhha, marabouts of the Ouled 
Medaguin. I arrived there in the evening at 
nightfall, and I tied up my mule without sus- 
picion, at the door of my host’s tent. The 
ground was perfectly naked; there was not 
a single hiding-place for thieves. And, be- 
sides, I thought that the Ouled Medaguin, 
like other people, would respect the property 
of their marabouts, for fear of drawing down 
the vengeance of Heaven. I went to rest, 
then, in perfect tranquility. During the 
night, I arose to go and breathe the air, and 
went up to a bush which Pmet with at twenty 
paces’ distance from the tent. When I lay 
down again, the idea of this bush continued 
to haunt me. It appeared to me that I had 
not seen it on arriving the previous evening. 
Nevertheless, I went to sleep again. A few 
instants afterwards, I was once more awake 
and, casting a glance upon my mule, I per- 
ceived in front of her a bush, on which she 
seemed to be browsing. I looked towards 
the position of the other, and could see noth- 
ing of it. The two bushes were so exactly 
alike, that the thought struck me that per- 
haps the ancestor of the Ouled Sidi Calhha 
—Allah have mercy upon him !—had done 
me the favor to transport the former to my 
mule, to replace her straw, which was running 
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short. I could not, in fact, admit the possi- 
bility of the bush’s having travelled alone, 
without the aid of some supernatural power. 
I was puzzled and absorbed in my reflections, 
still gazing at my animal. All on a sudden, 
I observed my bush to shake and tremble; 
and then a man got out of it, jumped upon 
the back of my mule, and started off at full 
gallop. I was robbed. The bush was a 
man. It was an Ouled Medaguin—may 
Allah curse them! I comprehended then to 
my sorrow, the marvellous travels of that di- 
abolical bush; and that I should take the 
air close by it, and see nothing all the while! 
By the benediction of my grandfather, Si 
Hhamed—Allah have mercy upon him !—it 
is too bad. 

F. R. It is certainly a singular mode of 
stealing. 

Bou Tekrouide. Gracious Allah! there is 
nothing at all surprising in it. The Ouled 
Medaguin are always in that way. I am 
their kaid, but I do not attempt to con- 
ceal their little failings. They are thieves, 
tis true; but that is the very reason why 
people should be cautiqys when they pass 
the night in their company. 

F. R. A pleasant answer! Are you not 
aware that it is your duty to protect stran- 
gers, and that the orders on this subject are 
precise? And, then, who would mistrust a 
bush, and suppose it to be the means of such 
diabolical tricks ? 

B. T. But bush-thieving is well known 
throughout the whole country. (With some 
pride)—The Ouled Medaguin are the invent- 
ors of it. Under the Turks, when the police 
was inefficient, they practised it on a grand 
scale. I shall never forget the thirty camels 
and seventeen mares that were carried off in 
this way in one single night, from a caravan 
which came from the south to purchase grain. 
Forty-seven Medaguins, exactly the number 
of the stolen animals, transformed themselves 
into bushes, and insensibly approached, to be 
eaten by their future prey, under the very 
noses of the masters and the watchmen 
whom they had appointed. Then, at a given 
signal every bush sent forth its man, and 
every man took possession of his beast, to 
the great astonishment of the people, who 
believed the whole thing the work of the 
devil, and took the Ouled Medaguins to be 
his ministering demons. 


F. R. Faith! they were not far from the 
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truth. The devil alone can have sent into 
the world such people as the Ouled Meda- 
guin. Is there no possibility of improving 
them, except. by utter extermination ? 

B. T. O, but they are greatly changed, 
ever since you have governed the country. 
Certainly, they would take good care now how 
they played sucha trick. Some time ago 
they decided, in their council of notables, te 
give up bush-thieving, as carrying things a 
little too far; and therefore I am greatly 
surprised to hear what has happened to St 
Hhamed. It is really incredible. 

F. R. It is perfectly credible, according to 
my ideas. It is, moreover, a very easy matter 
to set right ; you will tell your people that 1 
allow them a fortnight to restore the mule 
and to catch the thief. If, at the end of 
that time, they have not done so, they shall 
reimburse its value to the owner, and pay 
into the treasury a fine of ten times that 
amount. (To Si Hhamed)—How much was 
your mule worth ? 

P. My. mule! She was the handsomest 
mule in the place. Every one will testify 
that such a mule was never seen for perfee- 
tion of form and swiftness of pace. She was 
worth at least two hundred douros. I re- 
fused a hundred and eighty at the last mar- 
ket. 

B. T. Two hundred douros for your mule! 
May Sidi-Ben-Abd-Alla blind my eyes and 
cripple my limbs, if she was worth so much 
as thirty ! 

P. By the justice of the Master of Worlds! 
—by the benediction of the Holy Chamber, 
I have only spoken the truth! May Sidi- 
Bou-Krari wither my tongue, and punish me 
to the twentieth generation, if I have lied! 

F. R. In this fashion, I see it is impossible 
to arrive at the truth by means of either tes- 
timony. You both of you swear with equal 
facility ; and the assertion of the one is as 
good as that of the other. I shall else 
where obtain information as to the value of 
the mule; and as that is not required till 
the interva! allowed the Ouled Medaguin has 
elapsed, I shall have plenty of time for it. 
(To Si Hhmed)—You may now retire; you 
will return in a fortnight. (To Bou Tekrou- 
ide)—And you, remember my conditions. 

B. T. 1 will do what Allah has written. 
Do not require impossibilities. 

F. R. I shall know how to appreciate your 
efforts. 
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ARAB LOVE. 

Scene IL.—A female plaintiff is intro- 
duced, a girl of eighteen, beautiful both in 
face and figure, of the Arab type in its pur- 
est form, and as simply and neatly dressed as 
a woman of the middle rank can be. Un- 
like the plaintiffs of the other sex, she seems 
perfectly competent to state her case, and ex- 
presses herself with a clearness and decision 
that are rarely met with in Arab women. It 

~is evident that she is under the influence of 
some genuine and powerful sentiment ; in 
other words, that her soul is illumined by a 
ray of faith. She commences speaking, with- 
out requiring to be interrogated. 

Plaintiff. Iam come to you, because here 
neither justice nor truth is to be found, ex- 
cept amongst the French. It is useless for 
them to deceive us, and shut us up in our 
tents; we see your works, and we know you 
well. 

French Resident. My daughter, your 
words impress me with a favorable opinion 
of you. Speak without fear; and be as- 
sured that every thing possible shall be done 
to aid you. 

P. Oh! I do speak without alarm. It is 
not here that a woman need be afraid—I 
have never felt more at ease. 

F. R. Quite right, my child. What com- 
plaint have you to make? Has any injus- 
tice been done to you? 

P. I will tell you all, and that truly; for 
you are the only one who can understood 
me, and support my rights. My name is 
Ourida Bent Douni; I am the daughter of 
Douni Ben, the khhab of the tribe of the 
Beni Todjar, and I have to complain of my 
own father, who wants to force me to marry 
his neighbor, Mammar Belasenan, an ugly 
and infirm old man. 

F. R. How came your father to entertain 
so unfortunate an idea? Could he be se- 
duced by the dowry offered by Belasenan ? 
Does he wish, like so many others, to sacri- 
fice his child for a few crowns? 

P. No; the dowry has nothing to do with 
this affair. My father wishes to marry Be- 
lasenan’s daughter ; and Belasenan refuses to 
yield her, except on condition that I am 
given in exchange. I have resisted this 
with all my strength; because the man to 
whom I am to be transferred fills me with 
aversion. My refusal has brought upon me 
my father’s anger, with blows and bad treat- 
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men of every description. They bound me 
fast. Here; look at my arms still bruised by 
the rope, which I broke—or rather which (the 
plaintiff here falls into a most becoming state 
of embarrassment)—which was broken for me. 
For, without that aid, I know not what would 
have become of me. 

F. R. Let us see, my child; lay aside all 
bashfulness. It is desirable you should tell 
me what that aid was, although I fancy I 
can guess it. Since you seem to understand 
our nation so well, you ought to know that 
a sincere attachment is always respected and 
honored amongst us, and that we despise 
only hypocrisy and falsehood. Speak with- 
out hesitation. Tell me all you have on your 
mind. 

P. (With a burst of natural feeling.) Yes; 
I will tell him, And why not? Ought I to 
conceal any thing from you? It was not 1 
myself who broke my bonds; I had not suf- 
ficient strength for that. It was Hhabib 
Oulid Galb, a brave horseman, and one of 
your Makrezen. 

F. R. Whom you prefer to Belasenan, do 
you not ? 

P. Yes; I love him. Why not avow it? 
What harm is there in that? Ihad much 
rather die at once, than belong to any other 
man than him! 

F. R. Good, very good, my child; your 
sincerity and openness of heart do you the 
greatest possible honor. I give you my 
word, you shall have satisfaction. But let 
me have a full and clear explanation: did 
Oulid Galb carry you off? 

P. Oh, I am not ashamed to tell you all. 
We have loved each other for more than a 
year, ever since Ben Tam’s wedding, where 
he saw me dance with the women of the 
tribe, and where I witnessed his perform- 
ance of the exercises better than any other 
rider of all the assembled gowms. After- 
wards, being aware of my father’s violent 
temper, he often tried to persuade me to 
elope with him. I always refused: but my 
patience was at last exhausted. On finding 
myself bound fast and beaten, I sent Bent 
Soudan, our negress, to inform him; but I 
swear, by the head of the prophet, that we 
came at once straight to you. 

F. R. I believe you. He accompanied you 
hither. He is here, then ? 

P. Yes, certainly, he is here ; but of course 
he did not dare to present himself with me. 
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Orders are immediately given for the in- 
troduction of Oulid Galb, who does not keep 
the court waiting long. He is a handsome 
young man, with a countenance at once 
miid and energetic, and in complete and or- 
derly horseman’s costume. A glance is suf- 
ficient to justify the plaintiff in preferring 
him to the decrepit Belasenan. His attitude 
betrays a certain degree of uneasiness, but 
only from the fear lest his wishes should be 
disappointed. 

P. (To the cavalier), Fear nothing I have 
told the Agha all: he knows every thing. 

Oulid Galb. (Evidently more at his ease.) 
Glory to Allah! You were right to tell him; 
for, as for me, I should have found some dif- 
ficulty in doing so. 

F. R. Very well. I see I shall be able to 
make short work of it. (To Oulid)—Will 
you marry this woman? (The young man 
shouts the most decided ‘ Yes!’ that ever 
was heard under like circumstances.) And 
you: will you take this man for your hus- 
band? (Ourida emits another ‘Yes!’ not 
more pointedly affirmative, out certainly 
shriller, than the former one.) After your 
mutual consent, in the name of Allah, who 
has inspired your love, I declare you man 
and wife. (‘To the kadi)—Draw up the act 
of marriage immediately. 

The Kadi. (A little out of countenance.) 
But, Sidi, Sidi Krelil, in the chapter on the 
union of the sexes 

F. R. My friend, I know very well what 
Sidi Krelil says. He would direct me to re- 
store the daughter to her father, and, in 
spite of her repugnance and her protestations, 
would make her marry aman whom she de- 
tests, and who is old enough to be her 
grandfather. But, then, you easily foresee 
what would happen if I were mad enough to 
follow his rules. Either Belasenan would 
murder this poor girl, or else she would 
elope with the man whom she loves, thereby 
causing a great public scandal. Is not the 
dilemma plain to you all? (Here a slight 
murmur of assent arises in the assembly, 
piercing the thick strata of prejudice which 
envelop it.) Now, since by obeying the law 
you want to revive, I cause an evilor a crime; 
and since by violating its directions, I pro- 
duce nothing but good, is it not better to 
take the latter alternative ? 

The Kadi. But it is nevertheless written in 
the commentaries of Sidi El Khhal, that—— 
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F. R. Your Sidi El Khhal tells us no 
more about the matter than Sidi Krelil, 
Those who make laws, and those who write 
commentaries upon them, can say but one 
and the same thing; namely, that they must 
be obeyed. But when a law is not in har- 
mony with the human heart, it is constantly 
violated, however cruel may be the penalties 
which enforce it. The law in question has 
been absurdly enacted in flagrant opposition 
to the human heart: and one of the two 
either the law or the human heart, must nec- 
essarily sometimes give way. The law has 
yielded in the present instance, and why? 
Because the law is the work of man, while 
the human heart is the work of Allah. But 
I fear you do not understand this logic. 

The Chiefs (in chorus, nine-tenths of whom 
fancy they are listening to a Chinese oration). 
What admirable words! It is the spirit of 
Allah speaking by your mouth! 

F. R. (To the kadi.) Well! Does your 
conscience now permit you to draw up the 
act in question ? 

The Kadi (in a fit of common sense, 
which now and then seizes him). By the 
justice of Allah! With all my heart. It 
can do nothing but good. 

F. R. Note well, all you who hearme. I 
wish the Arabs practised less the crimes of 
falsehood, theft, and murder, and more fre- 
quently married the women they love. 

The Chiefs (in chorus, with a charming 
smile, before which the last layer of preju- 
dice promises to vanish). Sidi Boukrari. I 
call that speaking ! 

Ben Safi. Oh, certainly. You do quite 
right in marrying this poor girl. I know 
her father, who is an old curmudgeon that 
would skin his own child alive for a douro. 

F. R. I never had any donbts on that sub- 
ject. (To the kadi.)\—Where is the act? 
There is no need to mention any dowry for 
the father; for if he should come to claim it, 
you will tell him that the blows he gave his 
daughter will be reckoned as a set-off against 


it. 
The kadi draws up the act, with the usual 


forms, gravity, and spectacles. The precious 

paper is then presented, by the French resi- 

dent himself, to the new-married couple, who 

in their eagerness to seize it, run a risk of 
tearing it to pieces. Glories to Allah, cries 

of joy, and innumerable benedictions, flow 

from their mouths. They depart at last, after 

two or three times mistaking their way out, 

in their delirium of happiness. The assem- 

bly, involuntarily affected by the scene, and, 
unused to a sincere display of warm and ' 
natural sentiment, are decidedly satisfied 

with this daring violation of the law. 
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From Household Words. | flags, was the only existing. form of marriage. 
MARIE COURTENAY. during “the Reign of Wisdom.” It consisted 
TowaRrps the end of the eighteenth cen-|in the appearance of the contracting parties 
tury, Lord William Courtenay, the young! at the head of a regiment, under the flags; 
Earl of Devon, a descendant of the ancient | where, in presence of a representative of the 
imperial family of Constantinople, having | people, their union was announced by bugle 
been convicted of felony, having had his es- blast and tuck of drum. These marriages 
tates confiscated, and having been outlawed, were afterwards legalised by the Code Na- 
left Powderham Castle, near Exmouth, and | poléon. 
fled from his native land. A short time! Two children were the fruit of the union 
afterwards, a young stranger arrived upon of Marguerite Titau and Thomas Courtenay : 
the coast of France, near Lesparre, in the Jean Courtenay, born upon the twenty-first 
‘department of La Gironde, and took up his Floréal, year V., and Marie Courtenay, born 
residence in the village of Saint Christoly.| upon the twentieth Thermidor, year IX. of 
This foreigner, who lived in great seclusion, | the Republic. Thomas Courtenay brought up 
was first known by the name af Thomas; his children modestly and respectably; and, 
and afterwards was called citizen’ Thomas, or when the Reign of Terror had passed, and 
William Courtenay. | tranquillity was restored, he announced to his 
While Thomas Courtenay was living at| friends that he was Lord William Courtenay, 
Saint Christoly, the great French Revolution | the outlawed Earl of Devon. This announce- 
of 1793 broke out; and his English accent “ment procured him admission as an equal 


having betrayed his foreign birth, Thomas 
Courtenay became an object of suspicion and 
persecution. At length, he was arrested as, 


a supposed aristocrat, and conducted to the | 
Convent of Beysac, which had been converted 


into the best families of the neighborhood; 
and he henceforth signed his name, William, 
or Thomas Courtenay, Earl of Devon. 
Napoleon the First having been proclaimed 
First Consul, M. de Courtenay, after the 


into a prison, and which the Reign of Terror | 
had peopled with the noble families of the; 


rupture of the peace of Amiens, was suspected 
of being a spy of England and the French 
county. Although Thomas Courtenay de-| princes, the brothers of Louis the Sixteenth ; 
clared himself to be an Irishman, he stood in| and was obliged once more to seck his safety 
avery perilous position. Happily for him,| in flight. He wished to take his family with 
however, he had excited the interest and | him; but his wife, having had a daughter to 
compassion of a young and beautiful woman,/whom she was much attached, by her first 
named Marguerite Titau, who was the widow | marriage, and who was settled in her village, 
of a peasant, named Jean Orry. Marguerite | refused to accompany him. Courtenay on 
Titau walked six miles, from Saint Christoly | embarking alone for England or America, 
to Beysac, every two days to carry clean linen | promised to provide for his family, and to re- 
and fresh food to the unfortunate young pris-! turn to them as soon as the political horizon 
oner. In those days to be poor was to be! had somewhat cleared up. 

powerful, and Marguerite Titau, by exerting | On arriving in England, Courtenay wrote 
her influence with the local authorities and|to his wife, saying, that his family having 
the country people, after some time obtained | repudiated him, he was living with a tailor 


the release of Thomas Courtenay. | in Oxford Street ; but, would, as soon as he 
Gratitude, it may be easily imagined, soon | 


could, return to France, to pass the remainder 
gave place to more tender sentiments in the | of his days with his dear little children. He 
breast of Thomas Courtenay, especially as} appeared to be particularly fond of little 
his devoted liberatrice united to goodness of | Marie; who, strikingly resembled her father. 
heart, the charms of youth and beauty. The | Sometime, after the receipt of his first letter, 
simplicity of the republican forms making| Courtenay wrote from America, announcing 
marriage easy, the youthful betrothed in the | a remittance, through a third party, of eight 
year 1795, repaired to Bordeaux ; where | hundred francs; which, however his family 
their union was celebrated by Ysabeau, a| never received. Marguerite Titau, or Cour- 
representative of the people, under the flags | tenay, heard no more of her husband after 
(sous les drapeaux). Marriage under the | that letter; and, at length, believing herself 
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to be once more a widow, and resigning her- 
self to her misfortune, continued to bring up 
her children as well as her feeble resources 
permitted. The eldest, Jean Courtenay, as 
goon as he was able to handle an oar, became 
a sailor; and Marie assisted her mother in 
her household occupations. 

Years rolled on; and, after the peace of 
1815, Lord William Courtenay appeared in 
England, and had his estates restored to him. 
Arumor floated over the county of Devon, 
about this time, to the effect, that the noble 
Earl having disguised himself as a common 
sailor, had gone to one of the principal hotels 
in Exeter, and mingled in the conversations 
of the bar and tap-rooms, with a view of 
finding out the sort of reception he might 
expect, if he returned publicly to his estate 
and lordship of Powderham Castle. Learn- 
ing, however, that stoning, or tarring and 
feathering, would be deemed the most ap- 
propriate welcome, Lord William Courtenay, 
thinking it imprudent to venture, returned 
immediately to France. The restored Earl 
of Devon took up ‘‘s residence in a sumptu- 
ous hotel, in the Place Vendéme in Paris; 
and bought a most beautiful and agreeable 
country-house, situated near Corbeil, in the 
little village of Draveil. In this country 
retreat he soon won for himself the name.of 
the Bear of Draveil. His only associates 
were his steward, Mr. Woods, and his family. 
He went out seldom, and was generally ac- 
companied by Miss Woods, the steward’s 
daughter; and, of course, Lord William 
Courtenay was not spared by the evil tongues 
of his neighborhood. 

In 1835, the Earl of Devon died, leaving 
by his will all his property to Mr. and Mrs. 
Woods, and their three children, George, 
Henry, and Jane. After going through the 
necessary legal formalities prescribed by 
French law, Mr. Woods came into posses- 
sion of the furniture of the hotel, at number 
eighteen Place Vendéme, and the country 
seat of Draveil. After disposing of the Cha- 
teau of Draveil to a Monsieur anh Madame 
Dalloz, and after realising the sum of eight 
thousand pounds by the sale of the furniture, 
which was rich in objects of art vertu, Mr. 
Woods on receiving the proceeds of these 
sales, hastened back to England with his 
family. 
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We must now return to humble life, and 
the little village of Saint Christoly. In 1836, 
Marguerite Titau, or Courtenay, was dead. 
Her son, Jean Courtenay, had gone to sea, 
ann never more been heard of; and Marie 
Courtenay was supporting herself by her 
labor, when, one day, she received a letter 
from Paris, written in English. Now Marie, 
so far from knowing how to read English, 
could not speak French,'knowing nothing but 
the patois of her department. Luckily, how- 
ever, she knew an Englishman who had lived 
twenty years in her native village, and who 
translated the letter for her. It was from an 
unknown person, informing her of the death 
of her father, at number eighteen or nineteen 
Place Venddme, leaving a large fortune, and 
advising her to take the steps necessary to 
inherit it. 

Marie, believing the letter to be an ill 
timed jest, and putting it.into her pocket 
kept it there until the edges became chafed, 
and the letter destroyed. Nevertheless, in 
1841, a M. Falempin, a lawyer, having busi- 
ness which called him from Saint Christoly 
to Paris, Marie begged him to make inquiries 
respecting the particulars mentioned in the 
mysterious letter ; but, soon after his arrival 
in Paris, the lawyer fell ill, and died. Some 
time afterwards, the Maire of Saint Christoly 
wrote to the English consul at Bordeaux, to 
enquire the fate of Lord William Courtenay, 
but he never received any answer to his letter. 
At length, in 1853, a lawyer who happened 
to be passing some time at Lespaire, heard 
the story of the poor woman, said to be the 
daughter and heiress of Lord Courtenay. 
Incredulous at first, after seeing and ques- 
tioning Marie, now Madame Baty, and after 
having made inquiries in the neighborhood, 
the lawyer became convinced that the story 
told by the poor woman was perfectly true. 

Of course he was entrusted with the case, 
and went up to Paris, where, after having 
ascertained the particulars of the death of 
Lord Courtenay, he commenced legal pro- 
ceedings, for the purpose, in the first place, 
of proving the legitimacy of Marie Courtenay, 
and, in the second place, of claiming, in her 
name, the only property ‘of the late Earl 
which Mr. Woods had/not.taken to England, 
namely, the estate of Draveil. The estate 
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had gone into the hands of third parties, 
Monsieur Dalloz having sold it to Monsieur 
guin. 

On the 8th of August, 1857, the case was 
tried before the First Chamber of the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine. Henry Woods, the 
only surviving member of his family, did not 
answer the summons of the court. M. Limet, 
the advocate of Madame Baty, in her name 
begged the court to declare her the legitimate 
daughter and heiress of Lord William Cour- 
tenay, and to condemn Henry Woods to 
restore to her a third part of the movable 
and immovable property of the late Lord 
Courtenay, and to declaré null the two suc- 
cessive sales of the estate of Draveil. 

The third parties raised up two objections 
to the appeal, demanding, firstly : Is Thomas 
Courtenay the same person as William Cour- 
tenay, the Earl of Devon? and secondly: If 
Maric is the legitimate daughter of the Earl 
of Devon, can she legally claim her inherit- 
ance ? 

In answer to the first objection, he pro- 
duced the written testimony of six respectable 
inhabitants of the village of Saint Christoly, 
namely, Jean Servant, aged seventy-seven 
years, formerly Maire of the village of Saint 
Christoly ; © iilaume Grand, aged sixty-three 
years; M. Bénillan, aged sixty-five years; 
Arnaud Courrain, aged eighty years and six 
months; Pierre Curat, aged seventy-three 
years; and Francois Normandine, aged se- 
venty-two years:—who all affirmed, upon 
oath, that they had known Thomas Courte- 
hay; that they knew for certdin, that he 
remained in the village of Saint Christoly 
from fourteen to fifteen years, uritil the year 
ten of the French Republic; that during his 
stay at Saint Christoly they saw and spoke to 
him daily; that he was about forty or forty- 
five years of age when he left Saint Christoly 
to return to England; that during his sojourn 
at Saint Christoly he married Marguerite 
Titau: that Marie Jeanne Courtenay was 
born of this marriage, and that M. Thomas 
Courtenay caused himself to be called in the 
country William or Thomas Courtenay, Earl 
of Devon, &e. 
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The next document produced was the only 
piece of writing which could be found with 
the signature of Thomas Courtenay. It was 
a promise to pay the sum of four hundred and 
fifty-nine francs eleven sous, written in bad 
French, and signed Thomas Courtenay, Earl 
of Devon. This document was compared, by 
M. Limet, with the will of Lord William 
Courtenay; and he found, he said, a manifest 
analogy between the two handwritings, by 
making an allowance for the difference thirty- 
five years must make between the hand- 
writing of a young man and the handwriting 
of an old man. 

M. Limet having thus tried to prove the 
identity between Lord William Courtenay and 
Citizen William or Thomas Courtenay of Saint 
Christoly, went on to prove the legitimacy of 
Marie Courtenay. He presented to the 
court the declaration of her birth, made to 
the Maire of Saint Christoly, in which she is 
declared the legitimate daughter of Mar 
guerite Titau and Thomas Courtenay, an 
Irishman. 

Great doubt having been thrown by the 
adversaries of Marie Courtenay on the truth 
of the romantic story of the marriage of her 
father and mother, M. Limet procured the 
testimony of a lady who had known Marie 
Courtenay from her childhood, who had often 
played with her, and whose grandmother 
had been imprisoned with Thomas Courtenay 
in the convent of Beysac. Madame Mazel 
said, her grandmother had frequently told 
her the history of the romantic courtship and 
marriage of Marguerite Titau and Thomas 
Courtenay, and certified to Marie’s :riking 
resemblance to her father. And she herself 
had seen the letters which Thomas Courtenay 
had written to his family. All this evidence 
not being considered conclusive, the tribunal 
decided that there was no proof of the idew 
tity of Thomas Courtenay, mentioned ‘in the 
certificate of the birth of Marie Courtenay, 
with William Courtenay, the Earl of Devon, 
who died upon the 26th day of May, 1835; 
and the court accordingly rejected the appeal 
of Madame Marie Baty, and condemned her 
to pay all the expenses to all parties. 





THE NUN. 
From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE NUN OF KENT. 

In the year 1525, Henry VIII. being king, 
there lived in the parish of Aldington, in 
Kent, a certain Thomas Cobb, bailiff or stew- 
ard of the archbishop of Canterbury, who 
possessed an estate there. Among the ser- 
yants of this Thomas Cobb was a country 
girl called Elizabeth Barton—a decent per- 
son, so far as one can learn, but of mere or- 
dinary character, and until that year having 
shown nothing unusual in her temperament. 
She was then, however, attacked by some 
disease, which reduced her, after many 
months of suffering, to that abnormal and 
singular condition in which she exhibited the 
phenomena known to modern wonder-seekers 
under the name of somnambulism or clair- 
yoyance. The scientific value of such phe- 
nomena is still undetermined: but that they 
are not purely imaginary, is generally agreed. 
In the histories of all countries and of all 
times, we are familiar with accounts of young 
women of bad health and irritable nerves, 
who have manifested at recurring periods 
certain unusual powers; and these exhibi- 
tions have had especial attraction for super- 
stitious persons. In the sixteenth century, 
when demonical possessions was the expla- 
nation received of ordinary insanity, it would 
not seem illogical to recognise in a manifes- 
tation still more uncommon, the presence of 
a supernatural agency; and we cannot easily 
make too great allowance for the moral de- 
rdngement likely to follow, when a weak girl 
found herself suddenly possessed of powers 
which she was unable tocomprehend. Bear- 
ing this in mind, the story we are proceeding 
to relate will not be altogether unintelligible. 

This Elizabeth Barton, it seems, “in the 
trances, of which she had divers and many, 
consequent upon her illness, told wondrously 
things done and said in other places whereat 
she was neither herself present, nor yet had 
heard report thereof.” To simple-minded 
people, under the beliefs then impressed by 
the church, the natural explanation of such a 
marvel was, that she must be possessed either 
by the Holy Ghost or by the devil. The 
archbishop’s bailiff, not feeling himself able 
to decide in a case of so much gravity, called 
in the advice of the parish priest, one Rich- 
ard Masters; and together they observed 
carefully all that fell from her. The girl had 





been hitherto well disposed, as the priest 
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probably knew; she had been brought up re- 
ligiously ; and her mind running upon what 
was most familiar to it, “ she spake words of 
marvellous holiness in rebuke of sin and 
vice;” or, as another account says, “she 
spake very godly certain things concerning 
the seven deadly sins and the ten command- 
ments.” This seemed satisfactory as to the 
source of inspiration. It was clearly not a 
devil that spoke works against sin, and there- 
fore, as there was no other alternative, it was 
plain that God had visited her. Her powers 
being thus assuredly from Heavcu, it was 
plain also, by a natural sequence of reasons 
ing, that she held some divine commission, of 
which her clairvoyance, or whatever it was, 
was the miracle in attestation. 

What the commission might be, was not 
immediately conjectured ; but it was obvious 
that an occurrence of such moment was not 
to be kept concealed in the parish of. Alding- 
ton; the priest mounted his horse, and rode 
post-haste to Lambeth with the news to the 
archbishop of Canterbury; and the story 
having lost nothing of its marvel by the way, 
the archbishop—poor old Warham—who was 
fast sinking into dotage, instead of ordering 
a careful inquiry, and appointing some com- 
petent person to conduct it, listened with 
greedy interest; assuring Father Richard 
that beyond doubt “the speeches which she 
had spoken came of God; and bidding him 
keep him diligent account of all her utter- 
ances.” Cobb, the bailiff, being encouraged 
by such high authority, would not keep any 
longer in his kitchen a prophetess with the 
archbishop’s imprimatur upon her; and so, 
on returnirg, as soon as the girl was suffi- 
ciently recovered from her illness to leave her 
bed, he caused her to sit at his own table with 
his mistress and the parson. The story spread 
rapidly through the country ; inquisitive fool- 
ish people came about her to try her skill 
with questions; and her illness, as she subse- 
quently confessed, having then left her, and 
only her reputation remaining, she bethought 
herself whether it might not be possible to 
preserve it a little longer. “ Perceiving her- 
self to be much made of, to be magnified and 
much set by, by reason of trifling words 
spoken unadvisedly by idleness of her brain, 
she conceived in her mind that having so 
good success, and furthermore from so small 
an occasion, and nothing to be esteemed, she 
might adventure further to enterprise, and 
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essay what she could do, being in good ad- 
visement and remembrance.” So it is writ- 
ten of her in a Rolls House manuscript. 
Her fits no longer recurred naturally, but she 
was able to reproduce either the reality or 
the appearance of them; and she continued 
to improvise her oracles with such ability as 
she could command, and with tolerable suc- 
CeSS. 

In this undertaking she was speedily pro- 
vided with an efficient coadjutor. The Cath- 
olic Church had for some time been rather 
unproductive of miracles, and as heresy was 
raising its head and attracting converts, so 
favorable an occurrence as the present was 
not to be allowed to pass without results. 
The archbishop sent his comptroller to the 
prior of Christchurch at Canterbury with di- 
rections that two monks whom he especially 
named—Doctor Bocking, the ceilarer, and 
Dan William Hadley—should go to Alding- 
ton to observe. At first, not knowing what 
was before them, both prior and monks were 
unwilling to meddle with the matter. Be- 
ginning to inquire into it, however, they soon 
perceived to what account it might be turned. 
Bocking—-selected, no doubt, from previous 
knowledge of his qualities—was a man de- 


voted to his order, and not over-scrupulous 
as to the means of furthering its interests. 
He quickly discovered material in Elizabeth 
Barton too rich to be allowed to waste itself 


in acountry village. Whether he himself 
believed in her or not, he was anxious to in- 
sure the belief of others, and he therefore 
set himself to assist her inspiration towards 
more effective utterance. Conversing with 
her in her intervals of quiet, he discovered 
that she was wholly ignorant, and unpro- 
vided with any stock of mental or imagina- 
tive furniture; and that consequently her 
prophecies were without body, and too indefi- 
nite to be theologically available. This defect 
he remedied by instructing her in the Catho- 
lic legends, and by acquainting her with the 
revelations of certain female saints. In these 
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stages of agitation; initiating his pupil into 
the mysteries of justification, sacramental 
grace, and the power of the keys. The 
adept damsel redelivered his instructions to 
the world in her moments of possession ; and 
the world, with its great discernment, dis- 
covered a miraculous manifestation in the 
marvellous utterances of the untaught peas- 
ant. Lists of these pregnant sayings were 
forwarded regularly to the archbishop, some 
of which may still he mouldering in the Lam- 
beth library. It is idle to inquire how far 
the .girl was as yet conscious of falsehood. 
She was probably deep in lying before she 
was aware of it. Fanaticism and deceit are 
curiously related to each other; and not un- 
frequently is a deceiver the person first de- 
ceived, and the last who is aware of the im- 
posture. 

Father Bocking’s instructions had made her 
acquainted, amongst other things, with sun- 
dry stories of miraculous cures. The healing 
of diseases by supernatural means was a mat- 
ter of .ordinary belief, and seemed a more 
orthodox form of credential than the mere 
faculty of second-sight, which alone the girl 
_ hitherto exhibited. Being now cured of 
her real disorder, yet able to counterfeit the 
| appearance of it, she could find no difficulty 
in arranging in her own case a miracle of the 
established kind, and so striking an incident 
would obviously answer a further end. In 
the parish was a chapel of the Virgin, which 
was a place of pilgrimage; the pilgrims 
added something to the income of the 
priest; and if, by a fresh demonstration of 
the Virgin’s presence at the spot, the num- 
ber of these pilgrims could be increased, 
they would add more. For both reasons, 
therefore, the miracle was desired; and the 
priest and the monk were agreed that any 
means were justifiable which would encour- 
lage the devotion of the people. Accord- 
ingly, the girl announced, in one of her 
| trences, that “she would never take health 
of her body till such time as she had visited 








women she found an enlarged reflection of | the image of our Lady ” in that chapel. The 
herself; tie details of their visions enriched | Virgin had herself appeared to her, she said, 
her infagery; and being provided with such | and fixed a day for her appearance there, 
fair examples, she was able to shape herself | and had promised to present hers@if in per- 
into fuller resemblance to the traditionary | son, and take away her disorder. The day 
models. came, and a vast concourse of people had 

As she became more proficient, Father | been collected by the holy fathers to be wit- 
Bocking extended his lessons to the Protes-| nesses of the marvel. The girl was con- 
tant controversy, which was then in its early | ducted to the chapel by a procession of more 
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than two thousand persons, headed. by the 
monk, the clergyman, and many other reli- 
gious persons, the whole multigude “ singing 
the Litany, and saying divers psalms and 
orations by the way.” 

«And when she was brought thither,” 
says the record, “ and laid before the image 
of our Lady, her face was wonderfully dis- 
figured, her tongue hanging out, and her 
eyes being in a manner plucked out and laid 
upon her cheeks, and so greatly deformed. 
There was then heard a voice speaking 
within her belly, as it had been in a tonne, her 
lips not greatly moving; she all that while 
continuing by the space of three hours or 
more ina trance. The which voice, when it 
told of anything of the joys of heaven, spake 
so sweetly and so heavenly, that every man 
was ravished with the hearing thereof; and 
contrary wise, when it told anything of hell, 
it spake so horribly and terribly, that it put 
the hearers in a great fear. It spake also 
many things for the confirmation of pilgrim- 
ages and trentals, hearing of masses and con- 
fession, and many other such things. And 
after she had Jyen there a long time, she 
came to herself again, and was perfectly 
whole. So this miracle was finished and 
solemnly sung; and a book was written of all 
the whole story thereof, and put into print; 
which ever since that time hath been com- 
monly sold, and gone abroad among the peo- 
ple.”* 

The miracle successfully accomplished, 
Aldington was considered to be no longer a 
fit residence for a saint so favored and dis- 
tinguished. The Virgin, it seems, informed 
her that she was to leave the bailiff’s house, 
and devote herself exclusively to religious 
services. She was to be thenceforth “ Sister 
Elizabeth,” especial favorite of the Virgin 
Mary; and Father Bocking was to be her 
spiritual father. The priory of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Canterbury, was chosen for the place 
of her profession; and as soon as she was 
established in her cell, she became a recog- 
nized priestess or prophetess, alternately 
communicating revelations, or indulging the 
curiosity of foolish persons who desired to 
consult her, and for both services consenting 
to be paid. The church had by this time 
spread her reputation through all England. 
The:book of her oracles, which soon extended 
to a considerable volume, was even shown by 

* Letter of Cranmer. 
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Archbishop Warham to the king. Henry 
sent it as a curiosity to Sjr Thomas More, 
desiring him to look at it, and give an opin- 
ion on its merits. More pronounced it “a 
right poor production, such as any simple 
woman might speak of her own wit ;” and 
Henry himself is said to have “ esteemed the 
matter as light as it afterwards proved lewd.” 
But the world in general was less critical. 
“ Divers and many, as well great men of the - 
realm as mean men, and many learned men, 
but specially many religious men, had great 
confidence in her, and often resorted to 
her.” * 

They “consulted her much as to the will 
of God touching the heresies and schisms in 
the realm ;” to which questions, her answers, 
being dictated by her confessor, were all 
which the most eager churchman could de- 
sire. Her position becoming more and 
more established, her visions, which had for- 
merly been occasional, took a shape of regu- 
larity. Once a fortnight, she was taken up 
into heaven, mingling in the spirit with 
saints and angels, and reporting of heavenly 
delights. The place of ascent was usually 
the priory chapel, to which it was essential, 
therefore, that she should have continual ac- 
cess, and which, in consequence, she was al- 
lowed to enter at her pleasure. What she 
was accustomed to do there, when alone, was 
never clearly known; but she related many 
startling stories, not always of the most de- 
cent kind, touching attempts made by the 
devil to lead her more or less astray. 
Devils and angels, indeed, alternately visited 
her cell; and on one occasion, Satan burnt a 
mark upon her hand, which she exhibited 
publicly, and to,which the monks were in 
the habit of appealing when there were any 
signs of scepticism in the visitors to the pri- 
ory. On the occasion of these infernal visits, 
exceedingly unsavory “smokes” were seen 
to issue from her.chamber ; with which, how- 
ever, it was suspected subsequently that a 
quantity of brimstone and asafetida, found 
among her properties, had been in some 
way connected. But as yet the dupes of the 
imposture had no suspicion of a trick; and 
she was held up by the clergy as a witness, 
accredited by miracles, to the truth of the 
old faith, a living evidence to shame and 
confound the infidelity of the Protestant seo- 





taries. She became a figure of great and 
* 25 Henry VIIL. cap. 12. 
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singular significance; a “wise woman,” to 
whom persons of the highest rank were not 
ashamed to have recourse to inquire the will 
of God, and to ask the benefit of her inter- 
cessory prayers, for which also they did not 
fail to pay at a rate commensurate with their 
credulity. 

This position the Nun of Kent, as she was 
now called, had achieved for herself, when 
the question was first agitated touching the 
divorce of his wife, Catherine of.Arragon, by 
Henry VIII. The monks at the Canterbury 
priory eagerly espoused the side of the 
queen, and the nun’s services were at once 
in active requisition. Absurd as the stories of 
her revelations may seem to us, she con- 
ducted herself, in the dangerous course on 
which she now entered, with the utmost au- 
dacity and adroitness. The pope and the 
English Bishops had hesitated about pro- 
nouncing Henry’s marriage with his brother’s 
widow inviolable or the contrary; but the 
nun issued boldly, “in the name and by the 
authority of God,” a solemn prohibition 
against his majesty; threatening that, if he 
divorced his wife, he should not “reign a 
month, but should die a villain’s death.” 
Burdened with this message, she forced her- 
self into the presence of Henry himself; 
and when she failed to produce any effect 
upon his scepticism, she turned to the hesi- 
tating ecclesiastics who formed his council, 
and roused them into some temporary oppo- 
sition to the proceeding. The archbishop 
bent under her denunciations, and at her 
earnest request, introduced her to Cardinal 
Wolsey, then tottering on the edge of ruin, 
and who, in his confusion and perplexity, 
was frightened by the womap’s menaces, and 
did not know what to think of her pretensions. 
She made herself known, too, to the papal 
ambassadors, and through them she went so 
far as to threaten Pope Clement, assuming, 
in virtue of her divine commission, an au- 
thority above all principalities and powers. 

It is matter of history, that after pro- 
longed and yarious negotiations with the 
pope, with the view to induce his holiness to 
annul his marriage with Catherine, Henry at 
length accomplished the desired divorce, 
with the sanction of the English prelates, and 
on his own responsibility married Anne Bo- 
leyn. ‘This procceding though generally ac- 
quiesced in by the nation, was nevertheless 
an occasion of great scandal to the higher 
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papist party, and particularly to large num- 
bers of the clergy. Prior to the marriage, 
Henry had taken the Lady Anne with him 
to the court of France, to have her there 
publicly recognized by King Francis as the 
future queen of England ; and on returning, 
having been delayed at Calais for a fort- 
night by gales in the Channel, Te Deums 
were offered in the churches for the king’s 
deliverance; since, had he embarked before 
the storm, he might have probably suffered 
shipwreck. There was at the time great ap- 
prehension of sueh a catastrophe among his 
loyal subjects; and perhaps a sort of hope 
on the part of some that he might thus be 
hindered from proceeding in the course on 
which he was bent. On an occasion of such 
interest, it would have hardly been becoming 
in a prophetess to be unconcerned about 
what was going on. Accordingly, we find 
the Nun of Kent was, with more frequency 
than usual, admitted to interviews with an- 
gels. Under celestial instructions, as she 
said, she denounced the meeting between 
Henry and Francis as a conspiracy against 
Heaven; and declared that if the former 
persisted in his resolution of marrying Anne 
Boleyn, she was commissioned by God to 
tell him that he should lose his kingdom. 
She did not specify the manner in which the 
sentence would be carried into effect, but, in 
different revelations, fixed the date of its 
infliction variously at one month or six 
months after the marriage. The marriage, 
however, eventually took place; and though 
several consequences followed thereupon, 
the fulfilment of the nun’s prediction was 
not one of them. The one month, six 
months nine months passed over, and Henry 
was still king of England. His child—the 
renowned Elizabeth—was born and was 
baptized, and no divine thunder had inter- 
posed; only a mere harmless, verbal thun- 
der, from a poor old man at Rome—the 
poor old pope, namely, who, in his aimless 
vacillation, had not dared either to sanction 
or forbid the marriage. 

The nun, however, and her friar advisers 
were counting on other methods of securing 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of a more ef 
fective sort than supernatural agency. The 
career on which they had entered was too 
fascinating to allow them to forsake it on 
the failure of their immediate expectation. 
The first revelation not being answered by 
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the event, a second was produced as an in- 
terpretation of it; which, however, was not 
published like the other, but whispered in 
secret to persons whose dispositions were 
known to be unfavorable towards the king. 
It was now intimated that, though Henry con- 
tinued king in the sight of the world, yet 
God did not acknowledge him; and the dis- 
affected were left to draw the inference, that 
they were no longer bounden to be his sub- 
jects; “ which,” said the report of the com- 
missioners, “might have put the king and 
the queen’s grace in jeopardy of their crown 
and of their issue, and the people of this 
realm in great danger of destruction.” 

Here, then, we find the nun and her ac- 
complices floundering in the labyrinths of 
treason. They were in correspondence with 
the pope, who had threatened Henry with 
excommunication; the nun had attested her 
divine commission by miracles, and had been 
recognized as a saint by an archbishop of 
Canterbury; the regular orders of the clergy 
throughout the realm were known to regard 
her as inspired; and when it was recollected 
that the king was distinctly threatened with 
dying “a villain’s death,” and that these and 
similar prophecies were carefully written out, 
and were in private circulation through the 
country, the matter assumed a dangerous 
complexion ; it became at once essential to 
ascertain how far, and among what classes 
of the state, these things had penetrated. 

Accordingly, in the middle of November 
1533, we hear of a commission sitting at 
Lambeth, composed of Cromwell, Cranmer, 
and Latimer, for the purpose of ravelling out 
the threads of this strange story; from 
which, when the whole was disentangled, it 
appeared that the divorced Queen Catherine, 
ner daughter, the Princess Mary, and a large 
and formidable party in the country, had 
come to the opinion, on the faith of the 
aforesaid revelation, that the king had for- 
feited his crown; that his death—either by 
Visitation of God or by the visitation of man 
—was expected daily; and that whether his 
death took place or not, a revolution was 
seemingly impending, which would place the 
princess on the throne. No sooner were the 
commissioners in possession of the general 
facts, than the principal parties—that is to 
say, the nun herself, and five of the monks 
of Christ Church at Canterbury—were ar- 
rested, and sent to the Tower to be “ exam- 
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ined.” A common method of “ examining,” in 
those days, was by that delicate process 
called “ torture,” which probably the monks 
endured, to bring them to confession. The 
nun, however, was not tortured. On her 
first arrest, she was obstinate in maintaining 
her prophetic character; and she is said to 
have been detected in sending messages to 
her friends, “to animate them to adhere to 
her and to her prophecies.” But her courage 
shortly ebbed away under the hard reality of 
her position. She began to make confession 
—a full confession, in which her accomplices 
joined her; and the half-completed web of 
conspiracy was ravelled out. They did not 
attempt to conceal that they had intended, if 
possible, to create an insurrection. The 
five monks—Father Bocking, Father Rich, 
Father Rysby, Father Dering, and Father 
Goold—had assisted the nun in inventing 
her “revelations ;” and as apostles of dis 
turbance, they had travelled about the coun- 
try to communicate them in whatever quar- 
ters they were likely to be welcomed. When 
it is remembered that Archbishop Warham 
had been one of the foremost dupes of this 
woman, and that even Wolsey’s experience 
and ability had not prevented him from be- ~ 
lieving in her power, we need not be sur- 
prised to find high names among those who 
were implicated. Vasj numbers of abbote 
and priors, and of regular and secular clergy, 
country gentlemen, and London merchants, 
were included in the list. Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, had “wept for joy ” at the first 
utterances of the prophetess; and Sir Thomas 
More, “who at first did little regard the 
said revelations, afterwards did greatly re 
joice to hear them.” The nun, too, had fre- 
quently communicated with the “ Lady Prin- 
cess-Dowager ” (the late queen, Catherine) 
and “the Lady Mary, her daughter.” 
Father Goold was proved to have travelled 
to Bugden, where Catherine resided, with 
communications from the nun, “ intendéd,” 
says the act of attainder, “to animate the 
said Lady Princess ‘o make commotion in 
the realm against our sovereign lord;” and 
to assure her, on the strength of a recent 
revelation, that her cause would prosper. 
The conspirators, however had deemed it 
prudent to wait until the pope should have 
pronounced sentence against Henry for his, 
contumacy, and absolved the English nation 
from its allegiance. On such sentence being 
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published, the nun was in readiness to blow 
the trumpet of insurrection, and had already 
organized a corps of fanatical friars, who, 
when the signal was given, were simultane- 
ously to throw themselves into the midst of 
the people, and call upon them to rise in the 
name of God, and forcibly overturn the gov- 
ernment. The scheme, in the form which it 
had so far assumed, was indeed rather aa 
appeal to fanaticism than a plot calculated to 
lay hold of the deeper mind of the country ; 
but as an indication of the unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which was stealing over the minds 
of men, it assumed an importance which it 
would not at other times, have received from 
its intrinsic character. The guilt of the prin- 
cipal offenders, however, admitted of no 
doubt; and as soon as the commissioners 
were satisfied that there was nothing further 
to be discovered, the nun, with the monks, 
was brought to trial before the Star-Chamber 
—a trial which was followed by an immediate 
conviction. 

The poor girl finding herself at this con- 
clusion, after seven years of vanity, in which 
she had played with popes and queens, and 
princesses and archbishops, now, when the 
dream was thus rudely broken, in the revul- 
sion of feeling could see nothing in herself 
but a convicted impostor. Much as we may 
condemn, we can hardly refuse to pity her. 
The misfortunes of her sickness had exposed 
her to temptations far beyond the strength 
of an ordinary woman; and the guilt which 
she passionately took upon herself, rested far 
more truly with the knavery of the Christ 
Church monks and the incredible folly of 
Archbishop Warham. But the times were 
too stern to admit of nice distinctions. No 
immediate sentence was pronounced; but it 
was thought desirable, for the satisfaction of 
the people, that a confession should be made 
in public by the nun and her companions. 
The Sunday following their trial, they were 
accordingly placed on a raised platform at 
Paul’s Cross, by the side of the pulpit, and 
when the sermon was over, they one by one 
delivered their “ bills” or confessions to the 
preacher, which by him were read to the 
assembled crowd. The nun’s statement ran 
as follows: “I, Dame Elizabeth Barton, do 
confess that I, most miserable and wretched 
person, have been the original of all this 
mischief, and by my falsehood I have deceived 
all these persons (the monks who were her 
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accomplices,) and many more; whereby I 
have most greviously offended Almighty 
God, and my most noble sovereign the king’s 
grace. Wherefore, I humbly, and with heart 
most sorrowful, desire you to pray to Al- 
mighty God for my miserable sins, and make 
supplication for me to my sovereign for his 
gracious mercy and pardon.” After this ac- 
knowledgement, the prisoners were remanded 
to the Tower, and their ultimate fate reserved 
for the consideration of parliament, which 
was to meet about the middle of the ensuing 
month of January. 

When parliament assembled, the memora- 
ble act was passed (25 Henry VIII, c. 21) 
declaring the abolition of the papal authority 
in England; accompanied, however, by a 
declaration that in separating from the pope 
the kingdom was not separating from the 
unity of the faith. This arduous business 
finished, the case of the Nun of Kent and 
her accomplices was proceeded with. Their 
offence being plainly high treason, and - their 
own confessions removing all uncertainty 
about their guilt, the sentence which followed 
was inevitable. The bill of attainder was 
most explicit in its details, going carefully 
through the history of the imposture, and 
dwelling on the separate acts of each 
offender. On the 21st of March, after being 
deliberately considered by both Houses, it 
received the royal assent, and remained 
only to be carried into execution. The nun 
herself, Richard Masters, and the five friars, 
being found guilty of high treason, were to 
die; the Bishop of Rochester, Father Abel, 
Queen Catherine’s confessor, and four more, 
were sentenced for misprision of tveason to 
forfeiture of goods and imprisonment. ll 
other persons implicated, whose names did 
not appear, were declared pardoned at the 
intercession of Queen Anne. 

The chief offenders suffered at Tyburn on 
the 21st of April, 1534, meeting death 
calmly, as we are told ; receiving a fate most 
necessary and most deserved, yet claiming 
from us that partial respect which is due to 
all persons who will risk their lives in an un- 
selfish cause. For the nun herself, we may 
feel even a less qualified regret. Before her 
death, she was permitted to speak a few 
words to the people, which at the distance of 
three centuries will scarcely be read without 
emotion : 





“Hither am I come to die,” she said; 
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“and I have not been the only cause of mine 
own death, which most. justly I have de- 
served, but also I am the cause of the death 
of all these persons which at this time here 
suffer. And yet I am not so much to be 
blamed, considering that it was well known 
unto these learned men that I was a poor 
wench without learning, and therefore. they 
might have easily perceived that the things 
which were done by me could not proceed in 
no such sort; but their capacities and learn- 
ing could right well judge that they we alto- 
gether feigned. But because the things 


which I feigned were profitable unto them, 
therefore they much praised me, and bare 
me in hand that it was the Holy Ghost: and 
not I that did them. And I being puffed up 
with their praises, fell into a pride and fool- 
ish fantasye with myself, and thought I might 
feign what I Would, which thing hath 
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brought me to this case, and for the which I 
now cry God and the king’s highness most 
heartily mercy, and desire all you good 
people to pray to God to have mercy on me, 
and on all them that here suffer with me.” 

And so ended, very tragically, a singular 
delusion and imposture; ended in the only 
way it could end, inasmuch as it was not suc- 
cessful, which, had it been, the kingdom must 
have been shaken with prolonged turmoil 
and misery, and the great event which is 
called “the Reformation” might have been 
indefinitely postponed.* 

* The details of this story are derived from 
state-papers and manuscripts preserved in the 
Rolls House collection, and are here condensed 
and pieced together inte a continuous narrative 
from Mr. Froude’s History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. Mr. 
Froude’s language has been in _~ part adopted, 
as, in following him, it would have been sheer 
affectation to try to relate the story in different 





words. 





Meetine or THE Society or Civit En- 
GInEERS, Nov. 17.—The paper read was “On 
the Conversion of Wood by Machinery,” by 
Mr. G. L. Molesworth. In briefly glancing at 
the history of wood conversion, the author 
noticed the early application of machinery for 
the purpose, and also the introduction of the 
circular saw, the planing machine, and the band- 
saw. The inventions of Bentham and Brunel 
were mentioned, as having contributed largely 
to the advance of this branch of engineering. 
A comparison was then drawn, showing the 
more rapid progress of wood conversion in 
America thanin England. This was ascribed 
to the greater cheapness of material and the 
scarcity of skilled labor in the former country, 
which gave a stimulus to invention; whilst in 
England the case was different, the material 
was comparatively expensive, and skilled arti- 
zans were abundant. Nor was the system of 
the subdivision of labor as yet fully carried out, 
the conversion of wood being hitherto in the 
hands of a class who could not employ much 
capital in machinery, or keep it constantly at 
work to the greatest advantage, even when they 
had it ; and, at the same time, the prejudices of 
foremen and the combinations of workmen had 
operated powerfully against the introduction of 
new machines. Many of the machines of Eng- 
lish construction had been of too costly a char- 
acter, and in designing them sufficient attention 
had not been given to economy of the converted 
material. The cheap and simple character of 
the American machines was mentioned, and 
some of their characteristic details were de- 
scribed.—Literary Gazette. 
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Hipporotamvs.—It is impossible to judge of 
the numbers in a herd, for they are almost 
always hidden beneath the waters; but as they 
require to come up every few minutes to breathe, 
when there is a constant succession of heads 
thrust up, then the herd is supposed to be large. 
They love a still reach of the stream, as in the 
more rapid parts of the channel they are floated 
down so quickly, that much exertion, is neces- 
sary to regain the distance lost, by frequently 
swimming up again—such constant exertion 
disturbs them in their nap. They prefer to 
remain by day in a drowsy, yawning state, and, 
though their eyes are open, they take little 
notice of things at a distance. The males utter 
a loud succession of snorting grunts, which may 
be heard a mile off. The canoe in which I was, 
in passing over a wounded one, elicited a dis- 
tinct grunting, though the animal lay entirely 
under water. 

The young, when very little, take their stand, 
on the neck of the dam, and the small head, 
rising above the large, comes soonest to the 
surface. The dam, knowing the more urgent 
need of her calf, comes more frequently to the 
surface when it is in her care. But in the rivers 
of Londa, where they are much in danger of 
being shot, even the hippopotamus gains wit by 
experience; for while those in the Zambesi put 
up their heads openly to blow, those referred to 
keep their noses among water-plants, and breathe 
so quietly that one would not dream of their 
existence in the river, except by footprints on 
the banks.—Dr. Livingstone. 
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From Household Words. 
DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 
I SUPPOSE we are all born with a mission. 
Those who do not find one ready-made to 
their hands, are never happy until they have 


created one; and therefore it comes to the, 


same thing in the end, whether we are born 
My mission 
has been to give credit. I am the successor 
of the late John Smirker. In whatever books 
of account my name stands, you will always 
find it on the right side, with a balance in 
my favor. My father thought the best thing 
he could do to settle me in life was to buy 
the good-will of the west-end business of the 
late John Smirker, with branches in both the 
great . University cities; established in 1750, 
and largely patronised by the aristocracy. I 
entered upon my new sphere in a calm and 
dutiful manner; neither desponding nor en- 
thusiastic. I am naturally of a quiet and 
meditative turn of mind; given to inquiry, 
and, perhaps, rather quick in perceiving ne- 
cessary reforms, though the last man in the 
world to have the robust energy to carry 
them out. My predecessor, the late John 
Smirker, in giving over the long list of book- 
debts, that my father had purchased, dilated 
very warmly upon the immense value of 
customers who quartered, Heaven knows 
what, upon their shields, and never took less 
than five years’ credit. “What is a business,” 
he inquired, “ without book-debts? A thing 
without. root, sir,—wholly without root. You 
have no hold upon your connection. In fact, 
you have no connection. Without book- 
debts, they come to-day, and they go to- 
morrow.” I did not dispute this position, for 
I never argue. He was the born tradesman, 
and acted upon his precepts. Dear me, what 
trouble he took to plant the roots that foli- 
ated and branched off into every ramification 
of book-debts! How he watered, and dib- 
bled, and forced them! How he nursed them 
up at compound interest, till the right time 
came for him to fell an oblivious debtor with 
a post-obit, or to cut down a slippery one 
with a summary judgment! With what a 
bland smile he would refuse the early tender 
of a green young debtor, for fear that, once 
set free, he would transplant his custom to 
another establishment! What decoy-ducks. 
he let fly among rich young university and 
military noodles, to get them enticed to his 
shop! Yet, when he got them, and any of 
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them did not pay—which was not often; (for 
old Smirker had a keen scent, and seldom put 
his fashionable commission-agents upon a 
wrong one) how he raved at the looseness of 
the law! Well, I rave at it too, sometimes, 
and with good reason. : 

For a man need not leave the world for 
the church or a monkish seclusion to learn 
patience and to mortify the passions, while 
the ranks of trade are open to him. Neither 
need a man who wishes to see the world, as it 
is called, and study his fellow-men, spend his 
money in travelling through Europe, and his 
nights in the streets, while the ranks of trade 
are open tohim. Neither need a reflective 
law-reformer retire with his ponderous tomes 
to some eremitical and inaccessible nook in 
the intermost of all Inner Temples, there to 
perfect principles which, 7m forced upon 
the world, shall promote the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number, while the ranks 
of trade are open to him. Christian recluse, 
student of the world, and ardent Benthamite, 
may all take their places behind the glass of 
my counting-house door, and find their time 
not unprofitably expended. 

The greatest difficulty that I labor under 
is infants—sturdy infants. They bristle up 
in every other page of my costly ledger 
(costly, I call it, because it is nearly all I got 
for my ten thousand pounds); they are more 
costly under the head of Cambridge than 
London; and more fruitful under the head 
of Oxford than Cambridge. Physically they 
seem to be a very fine family of robust, 
responsible young men ; legally they are held 
to be weak, and irresponsible idiots. Visually 
they stand before me as a race of palpable, 
moustached, solid giants; but when I try to 
touch them with the strong arm of the law, 
like the spectres of the Broken they melt 
into thin air, and the strong arm of the law 
becomes strangely paralysed. Young Lord 
Merthyr Tydvil is a fair average specimen of 
the infant debtor. Let him sit for his por- 
trait under two phases,—out of court and in 
court. Out of court, then, he rides a fine, 
high-spirited horse, which he manages with 
the ease and grace of an old patrician horse- 
man. In the cricket-field he bats like a 
young Hercules, and bowls with the velocity 
of the catapult. On the river it is a sight to 
see him pull the stroke-oar against wind and 
tide; and he is the reverse of contemptible 
when he puts on the gloves with a bargeman 
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ofthe Cam. He wrestles and does the back- 
fall better than any man in all Illyria. His 
age is twenty years and nine months. His 
muscles are well set, and he looks older. 
He handles a skilful cue at the billiard-table, 
and makes an occasional bet upon horse- 
races with a good deal of judgment. - Intel- 
lectually he seems to know pretty well what 
he is about. I don’t think his name is across 
any accommodation bills, but what he has 
received half the cash for. As to the amuse- 
ments and vices of the metropolis, he is one 
of the best judges of them upon town, and 
acts as mentor to many other infants. His 
taste in wine is considered good, and his 
verdict on the merits of a new ballet-dancer is 
held to be final. 

In court, Lord Merthyr presents a very 
different appearance. That collar, which 
used to stand up with such unbending parch- 
ment-like stiffness, the admiration and envy 
of Piccadilly, is now, in the eyes of the law, 
turned down over each shoulder with infan- 
tine grace, and fastened with a ribbon of 
most becoming simplicity. That Chesterfield, 
poncho, sack, outer-garment, coat, cloak, or 
whatever it is called, which had such a 
mature, distinguished, Tattersall, club-like 
air in Regent Street and Hyde Park, is now, 
in the eyes of the law, converted into a juve- 
nile pinafore, fastened round the waist with 
a schoolboy’s belt, and conferring on its 
wearer the much-coveted gift of perpetual 
youth. That embroidered cigar-case—suspi- 
cious gift—filled with the choisest products 
of Havannah, at costly prices, vanishes, in 
they eye of the law, or becomes transformed 
into a box'of sweetmeats, provided by the 
thoughtful care of a mother or a sister. 
That onyx-handled bamboo-cane, which taps 
the neatest of boots on the lounge in Rotten 
Row, is now, in the eyes of the law, a mere 
rounder.stick, or an implement used in guid- 
ing a hoop. 

Those rooms in Jermyn Street, decorated 
with pictures in the chastest taste, and lit- 
tered with boxing-gloves, broken pipes, and 
champagne corks, are, in the eyes of the law, 
the cradle of a child—a child who possesses 
a charmed life, invulnerable to the shafts of 
the hateful sheriff. Poor, young, innocent, 
neglected, infant nobleman—type of some 
hundreds of children that I find upon my 
hooks, or rather the books of the late John 
Smirker, my predecessor—when I hear that 
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thy aristocratic father, Earl Merthyr Tydvil 
is in Italy with no matter, I will not 
dwell upon the painful subject, and that the 
paternal acres are safely lodged in a dingy 
office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I feel a sense 
of pity for thee springing up in my snobbish, 
tradesman’s heart. I have fed thee, and I 
have clothed thee, and I look upon thee as 
my own. Even if the law did not throw its 
protecting shield before thee, I would not 
touch a hair of thy patrician, infant head; 
although thy ingratitude were ten times 
greater than it is. I am not unreasonable, 
and can make allowance for the feelings of a 
boy whose ancestors were descended from 
the earliest Normans; I do not ask for posi- 
tive affection, but only for a slight diminu- 
tion of contempt. Spoiled child of trade, 
and chosen one of the law, let thy commer- 
cial father know thy wants and wishes, and he 
is content. 

But Shadrach, junior, when you stand up 
in court, pleading infancy with all the childish 
grace of an Israelite that knows no guile, I 
am amused at so clever an adaptation of 
Christian customs, but I am astonished at the 
learned credulity of the Bench. It is true 
that your people have no registry of baptisms, 
and everything, therefore, depends upon your 
own assertion ; but Ihave known you so many 
years about town, I have watched your fully 
developed frame standing out prominently in 
most places of public resort; I have wit- 
nessed your intellectual keenness in places 
where keenness was no rare quality, that, in 
my eyes, your back is beginning to bend, and 
your hair becoming silvered with grey, and I 
marvel much that a paternal law gathers you 
as a trusting, trusted innocent in the folds of 
its sheltering arms. There are many octo- 
genarian debtors upon my books, or rather 
the books of the late John Smirker, my be- 
loved Shadrach, who are more in need of 
legal protection than your youthful self. 

The next rose which the law has planted 
in the path of debt—the next thorn which it 
has planted in the path of credit —is the 
Statute of Limitations. A man of untutored 
reasoning powers, whose faculties had not 
been sharpened into an unnatural state of 
acuteness by legal study, would suppose that 
the longer a debt stood unpaid, the more 
would the obligation be increased. He would 
be astonished, therefore, to find that just at 
the moment when he was about to claim an 
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old debt with interest, simple and compound, 
and was probably going to reproach the 
debtor with keeping out of the way so long— 
that what he considered to be a moral crime 
was an act of well calculated thriftiness, hav- 
ing the effect of annuling the claim according 
to act of parliament. It would be difficult 
to explain to such a man upon what principle 
an act was framed, that aliowed every debtor 
to go free who contrived to keep out of the 
way of his creditor six years. The wonderful 
doctrine that the more you wrong a man in 
trade the more you may being embodied in 
a statute having legal force, is encouraging to 
that large class that I call debtors; but is 
not so encouraging to that other large, and 
very useful, tax-paying class that I call credi- 
tors. The inference is, that the State wishes 
to cultivate the first at the expense of the 
second. Or, perhaps, it is only a masked 
movement intended by discouraging the sec- 
ond to destroy the first? When the Right 
Honorable Lord Battleaxe, K.C.B., takes, as 
a rule, from his tradesmen, five year's’ credit, 
he has only to stretch the period one year 
more to carry it into eternity. 

I certainly was delighted to find the Reve- 
rend Origen Bilk, M.A., whom I—or rather 
the late John Smirker—had nursed through 
the different stages of fighting Oxonian, 
plucked undergraduate, crammed B.A. down 
to the living of St. Vitus-in-the-Fens, plead- 
ing “statute run,” and declining to pay for 
the college extravagances which he had in- 
dulged in with such Vigorous prodigality. It 
is a good sign when a man—especially a 
clergyman—so far reforms the errors of his 
youth as to turn his back upon his early 
dissipations, even to the extent of repudiat- 
ing payment for them. If ever the protecting 
shield of legal mercy was righteously ex- 
tended over the prostrate form of the suffer- 
ing debtor, it is in the case of the Reverend 
Origen Bilk, M.A. He has suffered much 
from the ruthless hands of the importunate 
creditor, who insisted upon clothing him with 
the richest purple and the finest linen, feed- 
ing him with the daintiest viands, and nour- 
ishing him with the rarest wines, and who 
now would seek him out in the calm seclusion 
of his clerical hermitage, and who—did not 
a considerate law most benevolently interfere 
—would destroy the unruffled serenity of that 
meditative mind, which now dwells upon 
things that are higher than the tailor’s bill 
which perisheth. 
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The same tenderness to debtors who keep 
out of the way, distinguishes even some of 
the severest laws which have been the pro- 
duct of our recent legislation. The debtor is 
the darling of the law, and it cannot find it 
in its heart to deal harshly with him. The 
new Bills of Exchange Act, which allows me 
the tyranny of a judgment in the short period 
of twelve days, supposing that my victim has 
no valid plea or answer that he is not in- 
debted to me, breaks down entirely if my 
victim keeps out of the way for six clear 
months; and my thirst for vengeance is tan- 
talized with the tortures of the old, tardy, 
and expensive mode of proceeding. If I 
apply for the more humble assistance of the 
County Court, I find I have still many weeks 
to wait before the pressure of business will 
allow of my obtaining a hearing. When my 
victim comes up and tells a plaintive story of 
his inability to pay in less than a given time 
of very long duration, the judge, imbued with 
the proper spirit of the law, inclines his ear 
to the dictates of mercy, checks the eager 
tyranny of the heartless creditor, and grants 
an order to pay in twelve easy instalments. 
When the time for the first and second pay- 
ment has long passed without my victim mak- 
ing any attempt to keep to his bond, I have 
then the option of procuring what is called a 
judgment summons, which, if I am_ fortunate 
enough to get it served personally upon my 
victim, within a certain time, will fix another 
remote day for a new trial, when my victim 
will have to show cause why he failed in his 
contract. Ifthe claim should be under twenty 
pounds, and my victim be a single young man 
victim, residing in furnished lodgings, with 
no estate, properly so called, he has merely 
to state this fact to the willing ear of the 
court, and leave me, like a baffled tiger, 
howling for my prey. If my victim thinks 
proper to set sail for the Cocos Islands, or 
some other land, where creditors cease from 
troubling, and the debtor is at rest, I can 
watch him go on board his bounding bark, 
and, like Calypso, mourn for the departure of 
my Ulysses; but alas! I can do no more, for 
he only owes me nineteen pounds, nineteen 
shillings and elevenpence. Twopence more, 
and—shades of Solon and Lycurgus—I am 
avenged! 

When I turn over the old unpaid bills of 
exchange of my predecessor, the late John 
Smirker, and find amongst them many under 
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five pounds, I am reminded of an old act 
passed in the time of George the Third, and 
never yet repealed, that is a perfect triumph 
of protective legislation. The bill of ex- 
change—the pride and glory of modern com- 
merce—is looked upon as{a luxury intended 
only for the enjoyment of the wholesale 
trade, and only granted to the retail under 
the most praiseworthy precautions. Poor 
Smirker’s bills, I need not say, are so much 
waste paper; for he had no idea of the 
requirements of the law touching the imple- 
ments he was dealing with. A bill of ex- 
change, according. to George the Third—I 
say according to him, because he was any 
thing but a royal nonentity in the state—if 
under five pounds, must not be drawn ata 
longer period than twenty-one days; it must 
be paid away on the same day as that on 
which it is drawn; its endorsement must set 
forth the name and address of the person to 
whom it is endorsed, and, such endorsement, 
with every name upon it but the acceptors’, 
must bear the signature of an attesting wit- 
ness! If any one of these requirements is 
neglected, it is fatal to the validity of the 
instrument. When this cautious clause was 
perfected, the old king must have felt that 
although he had entrusted a dangerous squib 
in the hands of the small ignorant traders of 
the country, he had taken every precaution 
to issue directions for letting it off, so that 
the case might not burst and injure their 
fingers. Our present rulers must be of the 
same way of thinking, as they allow the 
clause to remain unexpunged from the 
statute-book, and deny the benefits of bills of 
exchange as proofs of debts and negotiable 
instruments, to all transactions under five 
pounds. 

The next thing that troubles me is a linger- 
ing remnant of feudality. The haughty 
baron of the nineteenth century does not 
despoil his humble retainer, the tradesman, 
but he takes credit, which,is nearly the same 
thing. If the haughty baron is a member of 
the royal household, the feudal element is 
increased. The haughty baron rides rough- 
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shod over all human feelings, and wears out 
patience of the most endurable kind. The 
haughty baron keeps me at bay to the very 
verge of the Statute of Limitations, and, in 
self-defence, I am obliged to have recourse 
to the law. The law informs me that I can 
do nothing without the written sanction of 
the lord steward of her Majesty’s household. 
I go to Buckingham Palace, and after the 
usual delay and trouble, I obtain an inter- 
view with an under-secretary, who tells me 
that my application for permission to sue 
must be made in writing, accompaitied with 
full particulars of my claim; and he kindly 
advises me to make it upon folio foolscap, 
with a margin. I send in my claim upon the 
haughty baron in the required form, and in a 
few days I receive a reply from the lord 
steward, stating that if the money be not 
paid within a certain liberal specified time 
from the date of the lord steward’s communi- 
cation, I have the lord steward’s permission 
to take legal proceedings against the haughty 
baron. It is amusing to find a royal palace 
converted into a sanctuary for haughty but 
insolvent barons. It is possible that if the 
rude emissary of the law was allowed free 
entrance to the sacred precincts of the house- 
hold, the royal banquet in the evening would 
be graced with at least one gold stick in 
waiting less than the royal eyes had whilome 
been accustomed to look upon. 

I believe that the best authorities on gov- 
ernment hold that taxes are paid for protec- 
tion to person and property. I will admit 
that my person is fairly protected; but if my 
heroic statesmen can spare a little time from 
those brilliant employments. of ornamental 
government,—Indian annexations, colonial 
extensions, military campaigns, diplomatic 
subtleties, and foreign legations,—for the 
more homely task of protecting my property, 
by looking into the relations of debtor and 
creditor, the successor of the late John 
Smirker, the next time the collector calls, 
will pay his taxes with a more cheerful 
countenance. 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

Buack leather is now used for photo- 
graphs: by what is called the “ vitro-helio- 
graphic process,” pictures are taken on slabs 
of porcelain; and the sun is now made to} 
supersede the draughtsman in preparing 
wood-blocks for the engraver. The block is 
first wetted with a solution of alum, and 
dried ; then with a camel-hair brush is washed 
all over with a glue composed of soap, gela- 
tine, and a solution of alum, which keeps the 
wood firm and free from damp. The surface 
for the image is then placed for a few min- 
utes in a solution of chlorhydrate of ammo- 
nia, and exposed to the nitrate, after which 
the negative is laid on, and watched till a 
satisfactory impression appears, and this 
having been fixed, the block is ready for the 
engraver. This power of reproducing the 
images of objects implies, as is obvious, the 
most desirable accuracy of representation. 
And besides these we hear of transparent 
enamel photographs, of which the picture is 
preserved by enclosure between two plates of 
glass. Nothing shews better the popular ap- 
preciation of the photographic art than the 
success of the Architectural Photographic 


Association, which, set on foot last May, 


now numbers six hundred members. As 
their name indicates, they occupy themselves 
with taking pictures of buildings, and at times, 
of engineering works, for which purpose the 
art is peculiarly valuable. What the Asso- 
ciation have already accomplished may be 
seen in many print-shops: views of the prin- 
cipal public and private edifices from all 
parts of Europe, and now we are told there 
is “a certainty of the operations being ex- 
tended into India, China, and other countries 
of Asia.” Photography is used, too, by sur- 
geons to preserve the history of a “case” by 
a series of pictures which shew the course of 
the disease or the cure. 

Mr. Alvin Clark of Boston, United States, 
has made a discovery highly interesting to 
astronomers : it is, that certain stars in some 
of the northern constellations which have 
hitherto been regarded as single, are, in fact, 
double ; and it brings matter to that impor- 
tant question respecting the changes stars 
undergo which are perceptible only after the 
lapse of years. Struve of Pulkowa, whose 
survey of the heavens is well known, did 





not observe the stars here in question as 
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double when he was constructing his stellar 
charts.—Of discovering little planets there 
is no end; we are now at the forty-ninth, to 
which the French astronomers have given 
the name of Pales; the forty-fifth is Zuge- 
nia, in honor of the empress. Will the Em- 
peror bestow his name on the fiftieth? or 
are globes not bigger than Paris too small 
for his ambition ?—Photography is to aid 
astronomy yet further, and with a view to 
initiate a method of determining the posi- 
tions and magnitudes, the Society of Sciences 
at Haarlem have offered a prize for the best 
photographs of stars. Whether Mr. Bond 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, will gain the 
prize, we know not; but he succeeded so 
well some months ago in photographing por- 
tions of the heavens, that the angles between 
the stars could be measured on the plate.— 
Professor Wolf, of Berne, is about to publish 
tables of observations of the solar spots 
made in Italy and Germany during the last 
century, as he is satisfied that they confirm 
his views as to the periodical recurrence of 
those spots within definite terms of years.— 
Mr. Porro, the skilful optician, has invented 
a telescope, or helioscope, which has no dark 
glasses, and in which the glare and heat are 
so effectually neutralized, that observations 
can be carried on without annoyance to the 
gazer’s eye. Seen through this instrument, 
the spots on the sun resemble bare patches 
of ground in a great field of snow.—Hansen 
of Seeberg is one of the most renowned as- 
tronomers of Europe; his Lunar Tables, 
the result of long years of careful observation, 
have just been published, at the cost of our 
own government, in a large quarto volume, 
copies of which, undér direction of the as- 
tronomer-royal, have been presented to ob- 
servatories in all parts of the world. Herein 
science is benefitted, and praise should not 
be withheld from those to whom it is due. 
Already, the Tables have proved of good ac- 
count, Mr. Airy having, by means of them, 
settled a question which has long baffled as- 
tronomers—namely, the exact date of the 
eclipse which took place on the day of the 
battle of Larissa. It was May 19, 556 B. c. 
This may seem a dry question ; it is, never- 
theless, as the astronomer-royal says, “ valu- 
able, not merely for its chronological utility, 
but also for its accurate determination of an 
astronomical epoch.” 

Some further advances have been made 
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towards utilising the electric light. M. Le- 
grand, engineer of the French light-house 
board, recently threw a beam of electric light, 
from the heights at Chaillot into the Champ 
de Mars at Paris, the illuminating effect of 
which was regarded as successful. The es- 
sential difficulty which has hitherto attended 
the use of carbon points, is said to be over- 
come in the new apparatus, in which Mercury 
is substituted for charcoal. 

Messrs Schuessel and Thouret of Berlin 
are exhibiting their new “ fire-preventive,” 
which is of such a nature that it protects 
alike the solidest and lightest of combustible 
substances. Small tables and other articles 
of furniture painted with it may be put into 
a large wood-fire for ten minutes, and suffer 
no hurt, the article being only “ partly car- 
bonized where actually touched by the fire.” 
“Wooden shavings,” say the inventors, “ pre- 
pared with our secret, being thrown upon a 
brisk fire, will not catch fire.’ Sheets of 


paper will burn only where left uncoated; 
muslin, linen, woolens, the materials of cur- 
tains and bedding, cahnot be made to propa- 
gate fire if but once rendered proof by the 
preventive. The substance, they say, is cheap, 


and it “may be applied to articles mixed 
with the color during the process of dyeing, 
or with starch during that of washing.” The 
appearance of wood prepared with it is not 
altered, nor has it any unpleasant smell. 

Paper that will bear printing on without 
the usual preliminary wetting, has long been 
a desideratum ; and we hear that sucha kind 
of paper has not only been made, but that it 
has been worked up into printed books, and 
published. Printers of all degrees will re- 
joice when it becomes as available as the or- 
dinary sorts of paper. 

The Cyclops has sailed to aid in laying 
down the Red Sea telegraph.—Sir Charles 
Lyell is paying a geological visit of inquiry 
to Vesuvius: it might be worth his while, on 
the way home, to examine the deposits of 
coal and iron-ore which have lately been dis- 
covered at the foot of the Apennines.—Mr. 
Henwood, whose mining surveys we have at 
times noticed, has lately returned from a 
survey of the Chanarcillo mines in Chili, and 
with valuable information for the Geological 
Society of Cornwall. His labors have thus 
taken him, in the space of twenty-three 
months, to the Himalayas, the Andes, to the 
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Pyramids, and Niagara.—The use of sulphur 
to check the vine-disease in Portugal, has 
been found to protect the grapes at the ex- 
pense of the wine, to which the mineral im- 
parts a disagreeable flavor.—M. Trécul, in 
a communication made to the Académie, on 
the Circulation in Plants, shows that it is 
“the circulation which produces the vessels; 
in other words, that it is the function which 
creates the organ.”—A suggestion has been 
made that, the horse-chestnut, being now in 
demand for commercial purposes, rows of 
horse-chestnut trees might be planted with 
profit in the rural districts, by the road-sides, 
and in avenues across commons. But the 
best farmers say that we have too many trees 
already, and macadamisers dislike too much 
shelter for the roads. Orchards, it is said, 
might also be formed on the slopes of rail- 
way-cuttings—a question for the constructors 
to decide. Some years ago we mentioned 
that strawberry-beds would be likely to suc- 
ceed on the slopes; and travellers on the 
Great Western may now see strawberries 
growing in certain places on the sunny side 
of the line—M. Brown-Séquard, a distin- 
guished physiologist, whose name has more 
than once been brought before readers of 
the Journal, has demonstrated the view orig- 
inally put forth by Haller, that the irritabil- 
ity of the muscular system is independent of 
the nervous system—able to act without the 
co-operation of the nerves. He has now, he 
believes, established the fact, that the irrita- 
bility “depends on the action of the blood, 
rich in oxygen, upon the contractile organs’ 
of the muscular system. 

The great gun, or monster mortar, as 
some call it, has been tried with astonishing 
results in Woolwich marshes. A charge of 
100 pounds of powder sent the ponderous 
36-inch shell 2250 yards; and with 150 
pounds it flew roaring far beyond the butt, 
and buried itself deep in the earth._—A 
patent process for blasting rocks by heat is 
announced : holes are bored in the rock, and 
then filled with a composition which splits. 
the solid mass, not by explosion, but by the 
generation of a sudden and intense heat.— 
Accounts from Canada state that the works 
of the great Victoria Bridge at Montreal are 
advancing favorably ; and that the booking 
of emigrants through from England to the 
west at one charge is quite successful, 
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THE HUDSON’S 


From The Saturday Review. 

THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY. 

Tr is a rather strange coincidence, that at 
the very time when we have to grapple with 
rebellion in our Eastern Empire, we should 
have cast upon us the scarcely less urgent 
task of setting our house in order in the 
West. Few of us know—or rather, we all 
know, but few of us care to remember,—that 
beyond and outside our flourishing colonies 
in North America, there is an immense re- 
gion belonging to the British crown—nearly 
as large as all Europe, and more than twen- 
ty-five times the area of the British Islands 
—the whole of which, by one title or an- 
other, is under the rule or management of 
nine directors of a trading company, who 
meet from time to time in Fenchurch street. 
Until a few years ago, when the public were 
somewhat surprised to hear that the Colonial 
Minister had made a free grant to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company of the finest island 
in the Pacific, “the Britain of the North- 
West,” there were not twenty people in this 
country who had any idea how that singular 
association came to be the rulers of half a 
continent—how they had acquired their vast 
powers—or how they discharged the duties 
that attached to them. Nor was it easy to 
to obtain much information on the subject. 
We were simply told that the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were absolute owners of the soil 
of about one half of the great region which 
they rule—that within those limits they had 
the exclusive privilege of trade, and the sole 
right to use or work the mines and fisheries 
—while over the equally extensive . region 
west and north from the Rocky Mountains 
they claimed no more than the exclusive 
right of trade with the native tribes. For 
this last privilege they were able to show a 
license from the Crown, issued in conformity 
with an Act of Parliament, and reserving aright 
to resume any part of the territory required 
for colonization. But the extraordinary fact 
remained, that, to the larger part of the 
powers which they have exercised during 
nearly two centuries, the Company have 
never had any clear title whatever. It is 
true that for seven years at the close of the 
seventeenth century, Parliament did give a 
sanction to the Charter of Charles IL, and 
to the privileges which it professed to con- 
vey; but the renewal of the Act was not ob- 
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1697, and from that day to this they have 
been content to carry on their great trade, 
and to rule the white population, and the 
subject Indian nations, on no better warrant 
than a Royal Grant, of which one-half is 
most obscure and vague, and the other cer- 
tainly contrary to law and to all constitu. 
tional precedent. 

Those who are curious to know all that 
can be said for and against the pretensions 
of the Company, will find full materials, now 
for the first time brought to light, in the 
Appendix to the Blue-book containing the 
Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which inquired last ses- 
sion into “the State of the British Posses- 
sions under the Administration of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company.” But most people will 
not trouble themselves with so laborious an 
inquiry. They will agree with the Attorney- 
General, that it would be unjust and unrea- 
sonable to try the validity of a charter nearly 
two centuries old, and which has been acted 
on for that time, by the strict letter of the 
law as understood in our days. If Ministers 
and Parliaments have so leng given some- 
thing more than a tacit sanction to their 
claims, the Company cannot fairly be blamed 
for having enjoyed the estate, though it has 
come to them by no clear title; and all that 
reasonable men will now insist upon is, that 
privileges resting on an invalid or doubtful 
charter of the seventeenth century, shall not 
be suffered to stand in the way of the require- 
ments of the present generation. 

A few lines will explain what those re- 
quirements are. The Hudsoii’s Bay Com- 
pany, though starting under princely and 
noble auspices, and designed, according to its 
Charter, to further geographical discovery, 
has been from the first simply a company for 
carrying on the fur trade with the northern 
regions of America. As traders, they seem 
to have done their business remarkably .well, 
and those moralists who define virtue to be 
self-interest well understood, might enrol 
many of the Governors and Directors of this 
Corporation in their calendar of saints. Ex- 
cept that the one is conducted for sport, and 
the other for gain, there is no real difference 
between deer-stalking and fur-hunting; the 
same principles of management apply to 
both; and so, having given some three mil- 





tained by the Company, though sought in; 


lions of square miles of British territory to 
a Fur Company, we must not be surprised 
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that half a continent has been turned into 
one vast game-preserve. 

‘It has been the obvious interest of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company to keep civilized 
man far from the haunts of the valuable wild 
animals. Their policy required that agricul- 
ture, if tolerated at all, should be limited to 
small or distant establishments—that the na- 
tives should be peaceful and well-disposed to 
the Company, but dependent on the chase 
for their chief support, kept entirely within 
the power of the Company’s officer’s, and far 
removed from a competing market. It can 
be no libel on the Company to say that they 
have been successful in achieving the ends 
which they doubtless have had constantly in 
view. Theyhave been accused of cruelty and 
oppression towards the Indian tribes—of un- 
just, if not fraudulent, dealings in the system 
of barter by which their traffic is conducted 
—of corrupting the natives with ardent 
spirits, and discouraging missionary efforts 
for their improvement—and lastly, of vio- 
lence and persecution against those who 
have attempted to trade in the natural pro- 
ductions of the country. On the other-hand, 


most of those who speak in the name of the 
Company credit that body with profuse gen- 


erosity towards the red man, with a readi- 
ness to make all sorts of sacrifices to pro- 
mote his advance towards a civilized and 
settled life, to remove the dangerous tempta- 
tion of ardent spirits, and to favor the teach- 
ing of Christianity. The same witnesses 
even endeaver to show that the Company are 
ready to encourage settlers in their territory, 
and to facilitate the extension of trade in 
every article except furs and spirits. 

After reading all the evidence on each side, 
though it is not easy to pick one’s way 
through a great deal of it, we are disposed 
to question the assertions of both parties. 
Setting aside the occasional acts of men 
using large powers at a distance from all 
control, we do not believe that the adminis- 
tration of the Company has been marked by 
unnecessary harshness. The natives seem 
usually to have found at their hands humane 
and fair treatment—internal quarrels have 
been discountenanced and suppressed—ar- 
dent spirits have been withheld, whenever 
this could be done without interference with 
the profits of trade—and some slight en- 
couragement has been given to missionary 
efforts. Lastly, in dealing with troublesome 
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settlers who threatened to interfere with 
their absolute control over their territory, 
the Company have prudently refrained from 
eXtreme courses. They have abstained from 
using the powers supposed to be granted by 
their charter, and have resorted to safer and 
less direct means for getting rid of opposi- 
tion. On the other hand, we cannot ascribe 
to them the unprofitable virtues laid to their 
charge. If they freely make advances of 
food and necessaries to the Indians, which 
are sometimes not paid for by the furs of 
the following season, they take care to main- 
tain such a scale of prices as amply to cover 
any loss on this head; and in the meantime, 
they retain the native tribes in that state of 
dependence which they find it their interest 
to perpetuate. As for making sacrifices to 
promote the advance of civilization and the 
teaching of Christianity, the less that is said 
on that subject the better for the Company. 
If we were to take an account of their annual 
profits, which we believe have never fallen 
short of ten per cent. on the nominal capital 
—to say nothing of the large portion which 
has been carried to stock, making up more 
than half of the capital of £500,000 which 
stands against the names of the shareholders 
—and were we to compare the entire 
amount of all that has ever been expended 
by them to promote education, to maintain 
Christian missionaries, or to teach their sub- 
jects any of civilized life, the result would 
certainly show the prudence of avoiding any 
further reference to so delicate a topic. 

With these drawbacks, however, there is 
much that may be fairly commended in their 
management. They seem to have used 
much care in the selection and promotion of 
their officers *—men placed in positions of 
almost unchecked authority, which has rarely 
been abused. Their, rules for dealing with 
the Indian tribes are, if not over liberal, at 
least humane and prudent; and their great 
authority has been-successfully used to main- 
tain peace—except, indeed, in the south of 
their territory, where they have found it less 
troublesome and expensive to leave the 
Sioux and Blackfeet to carry on incessant 
and bloody contentions’ amongst themselves, 
than to make any serious effort to quell the 

* It seems probable that one source of success 
in the management of the Company has been the 


system of paying their chief officers. by shares in 
the annual profits, in place of fixed salaries, 
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savage propensities of those still powerful 
tribes. Our general conclusion, then, is that 
the rule of the Hudson’s Bay Company is, 
on the whole, more favorable to the abori- 
gines than any other that is likely to be sub- 
stituted for it. 

The question then arises—Why disturb a 
state of things that is working tolerably 
well? The answer is, that if the Hudson’s 
Bay territory has stood still, the rest of the 
world is not standing still—that, above all 
other people, the British race and their 
descendants in the United States are rapidly 
advancing over the continent of North 
America, subduing to the use of man every 
region fit for his habitation, and appropriat- 
ing whatever natural productions can con- 
duce to convenience or profit. In advance 
of the regular army of settlers who attach 
themselves to the soil, there are found rest- 
less and adventurous spirits—“ pioneers of 
civilization,” as our American cousins like to 
call them—who push on with axe and rifle 
into districts entirely new, and everywhere 
find the means of existence. The appear- 
ance of these men is the first ripple which 
shows that the great wave of colonization is 
approaching a new region. At the present 
time everything seems to show that the tide 
is flowing towards the south part of the 
territory of the Hudson’s Bay company. 
Both from the east and the south—from 
Canada and the United States—adventurers 
are approaching, or have already found their 
way; and we may be certain that more are 
behind. The Canadian Legislature have 
taken the matter up, and the Executive Gov- 
ernment of that colony have formally ques- 
tioned the title of the Company, and put for- 
ward a claim to its territory as legally 
appertaining to Canada. On the other hand, 
the Americans, though they have no color of 
claim to territorial possession, are fast press- 
ing onward; and three months ago an 
American engineer was actually laying out 
the site of a town on the very frontier, fifty 
miles from the Red River Settlement. It is 
clear, then, that the time has come when the 
game preservers must retire. The claims of 
Canada are plainly founded in reason, if not 
in law, and they are sustained by every mo- 
tive of national policy; for if these great 
Western regions are not to cease to be Brit- 
ish, they must become Canadian, and that 
speedily. 
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We suppose that the Government must have 
had this conclusion before them when they 
proposed, early in the present year, the ap- 
pointment of the Committe of the House of 
Commons, whose labors have produced the 
Blue-book of which we have spoken. The 
result was, on the whole, satisfactory. Mr, 
Edward Ellice, who appeared before the 
Committee to represent the Company, in 
which he is said to be a large shareholder, 
is a man of long political experience and 
undoubted sagacity. Instead of attempting 
a fruitless resistance, he at once admitted 
that whatever districts are required for pur- 
poses of settlement must be given up to 
Canada by the Company, and prudently con- 
tented himself with throwing cold water 
upon the prospects of all who may be in- 
duced to try their fortune in these new 
regions of the West. The Committee seem 
to have caught at this prospect of accommo- 
dation; and the substance of their Report, 
so far as regards the territory at this side of 
the Rocky Mountains, is that the Govern- 
ment of Canada should be permitted to 
annex the country fit for settlement, on con- 
dition of undertaking the administration of 
the settled districts, while the exclusive priv- 
ileges of the Company should be maintained 
in the districts which seem permanently un- 
fitted for the habitation of civilized man. 

The whole efforts of the Company appear 
now to be turned to underrate the resources, 
the climate, and the capabilities of the country 
from which they are about to retire. As this 
is a matter of national interest, we shall on 
another occasion endeavor to ascertain what 
conclusions should be drawn from the con- 
tradictory statements of opposing witnesses ; 
and in doing so we shall have the benefit of 
some valuable information lately received in 
this country. We shall also have something 
to say respecting Vancouver’s Island and the 
adjoining territory, the importance of which 
is at last beginning to be recognized by the 
British public. 





From The Spectator. 
RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC. 

SoME years since Russia attracted notice 
by her encroachments upon the Southern 
boundary of Siberia into Chinese Tartary— 
encroachments long prepared and immedi- 
ately aided by the schemer of the local Sibe- 
rian Governors who speculated in obtaining 
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the Imperial favor. The same power has 
more lately been extending her encroach- 
ments and establishing them. 

A look at the map will show that the Sea 
of Okotsk receives the waters of one of the 
noblest rivers of the Old World, and offers 
advantages as great and a position as im- 
pregnable as will be afforded by the Baltic 
and Black Seas when their shores and out- 
lets shall have fallen under the dominion of 
a single sovereign. Russia saw this long ago, 

and a chain of posts has been gradually es- 
tablished on the islands, formerly belonging 
to Japan, which divide the Sea of Okotsk 
from the Ocean: Russia fortified the harbor 
at the mouth of the Amoor (or Sagalin) 
river; which fortification, when quite fin- 
ished, would equal Cronstadt, or Sebastopol 
in the time of its strength, with incalculable 
superiority, in position, soil, and climate, over 
either of those strongholds. 

Russia’s encroachments in this direction 
date back to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, when Muscovite soldiers first built a 
few small forts in the valley of the Amoor. 
The Manchou rulers of China would not tol- 
erate the intrusion; they treated with con- 
tempt the ambassadors sent to Pekin by the 
Czar Alexy Michaelovitch ; and they des- 
patched an army, ‘in 1680, which destroyed 
the Russian forts and settlements, and car- 
ried their inhabitants as prisoners to Pekin. 

Subsequently the Czars made frequent at- 
tempts to gain by diplomacy what had been 
lost by arms. But the embassies of Golovin 
in 1685, of Isbrand Ives in 1692, and of Leff 
Vassilievitch Ismailoff in 1719, turned out 
perfectly useless; Celestial astuteness prov- 
ing a match for Muscovite craft. Down to 
the year 1852, in spite of constant efforts, 
the Russians had only succeeded in effecting 
some insignificant encroachments to the 
South of the great Yablounoi range. In 
that year, however, the Court of Pekin was 
in a state of embarrassment with England, 
and the Czar obtained a treaty yielding to 
Russia the navigatian of the Amoor. This 
was the long-desired beginning. In less 
than twelve months Russia converted that 
permission into absolute possession of the 
whole course of the river, together with an 
enormous tract of country, above 1000 miles 
in length and in some parts as much as 500 
miles in breadth. And in addition to this 
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extension of territory, Russia acquired the 
exclusive ownership of the Yablounoi Moun- 
tains, said to surpass in mineral wealth any- 
thing that has yet been discovered in Califor- 
nia or Australia. 

But what is still more important, Russia 
has gained access to the Pacific Ocean within 
the range of a temperate climate, and by 
means of a most magnificent river—now the 
most magnificent of Russian rivers debouch- 
ing into the open sea. The Amoor, which 
has a course of 2240 miles, is formed by a 
junction of two rivers, one of which rises in 
Mongolia, and the other has its source in the 
Siberian province of Irkutsk, at no great dis- 
tance from the Lake of Baikal, the waters of 
which flow by the Yenisei into the Arctic 
Ocean. Thus, cannon and stores may be 
sent from Cronstadt to the Pacific: in fact, 
for the last three years troops have been con- 
tinually carried down the Amoor in steam- 
boats. 

Great Britain until lately did not notice 
these mighty encroachments; for there are 
but few English vessels going to those re- 
gions, and the officers of her Majesty’s Navy 
have been called upon to surrender their pri- 
vate journals into the safe keeping of the Ad- 
miralty as soon as they set foot on shore. The 
only facts ever published by eye-witnesses 
age from the pen of Captain Bernard Whit- 
tingham, R.E.; who accompanied Captain 
Elliot as his guest on board the frigate 
Sybillie, during a cruise in the Pacifie in 
1855-’6. Curiously enough, the captain of 
the frigate was sent to search for the Rus- 
sians with no more information as to the set- 
tlements, forces, and ships of the enemy, 
than he had been able to gather from an ar 
ticle which had appeared a year before in 
Fraser’s Magazine! Now we have the facts 
before us. 

The war in the Crimea would by most 
statesmen have been considered the oppor+ 
tunity for checking Russia’s advance. It was 
used for no such purpose. Great Britain 
made no effort whatever to disturb the Czar’s 
dominions on the Amoor; and all the time 
Russia kept on fortifying her recently-ac- 
quired Pacific possessions. If the war had 
been but slightly prolonged, we might hive 
done something to hamper Russian commu- 
cations with the Further East; but the war 
was not prolonged. The treaty of peace was 
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silent on the subject even of Circassia. As 
usual, Russia only bided her time. No sooner 
was the war at an end than her efforts multi- 
plied in every direction. During this very 
autumn of 1857, a squadron of men-of-war 
has been sent to the Pacific, passing the road- 
stead of Copenhagen at the beginning of 
October. It consisted of the screw-corvettes 


Wojewoda, Navik, Bojarin, Plastin, Dschigil, | 


and Trelot, with the screw-frigate Askold, 
the latter at the special disposition of Ac- 
miral Count Putiatin, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor. Before this squadron sailed from Cron- 
stadt, it was carefully inspected by the Grand 
Duke Constantine; and Captain Kusmetzoff, 
the commander of the whole, received “ the 
most extensive and careful ” instructions with 
a view to advance the knowledge of the coast 
of the Pacific. Russia is becoming a Pacific 
Power. 

Well, we do not fear her, even in the 
midst of our Australian Colonies, our Chi- 
nese stations, and our Indian Archipelago 
stations. But she may occasion trouble. 





ps From The Spectator. 
HOW TO DISPOSE OF TROUBLESOME 
STA 


TES. 

Some of the American letters deny that 
Sir William Ousely, the new Plenipotenti- 
ary for settling certain Central American af- 
fairs, has gone out on any diplomatic com- 
mission: he has gone, they say, solely on 
private affairs. This is curious if true; since 
kissing hands of the Queen at a formal au- 
dience is not a usual preliminary to a purely 
private mission. Perhaps the report is not 
more true than another, that he has crossed 
the Atlantic to settle the affairs of the Dan- 
ubian Principalities. To this view of the 
case, indeed, we can give no countenance 
whatever; the idea is in itself wild in the 
last degree, though we cannot deny to it 
some grain of sense as a matter.of abstract 
reasoning. 

There are in Europe certain states whose 
condition, and whose relation to the rest, are 
completely anomalous. The Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, for example, which are under the 
dominion of Turkey, under the influence of 
Rassia, and under the sway of a local and 
traditional nationality, are rather too large 
and inherently powerful to be ignored, too 
strong to be easily governed by Turkey, and 
too valuable to be conceded to the already 
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overwhelming power of Russia, and yet they 
are not substantive enough to be admitted 
direct into the European system. If they 
could have “conquered their own inde- 
pendence,” or if Austria could have con- 
quered it once for all, a great deal of trouble 
might be saved: as it is, the most difficult 
problem of the Eastern question is proved to 
be the definitive settlement of the Principali- 
ties. 

It is the same with the Eider Duchies; 
under the dominion of Denmark, they belong 
nationally to "Germany, and have a local 
traditionary semi-independence of their own 
which makes them continually appeal di- 
rectly to the German Powers, the European 
Powers ; and their appeals even involve our 
own Government in lamentable inconsisten- 
cies, sustaining Hanoverianism against Con- 
stitutionalism. If the Duchies were some 
day found to have been abolished by an 
earthquake, the sweep of a planet, a flood, 
or any other non-political event, British 
statesmen whose existence is painfully shared 
between domestic politics and diplomacy, 
would heave a grand sigh of relief. 

There are other states in the world whose 
condition is equally though differently anom- 
alous. Mexico, for example, is under the 
permanent government of General Comon- 
fort, a rebellious officer; while its recognized 
President is always taking flight with his 
young wife and embarking for England as 
the preliminary to re-ascending the Repub- 
lican throne. As an escape from this pecu- 
liar form of government, the republic has 
offered itself to the United States for annex- 
ation ; but it is too large, too little republi- 
can, too alien, for that favorite Yankee pro- 
cess. ‘Then there are the Bay Islands which 
belong to Great Britain and Honduras both 
at once; and the five states of Central Amer 
ica which are confederated with each other 
in a permanent civil war, and have a Yankee 
President who is just now resident in the 
United States. 

All these countries, and some others, are 
in a perfectly anomalous position with regard 
to their contiguous neighbors, and have lit 
tle in common with the regions amid which 
they lie, but have one condition in common 
with each other. They are all to a certain 
extent outcasts from their own system: 
would it be possible to combine them? 





Why not let them be united in a great Fed- 
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Beeral Imperial Commonwealth? Each might 
elect representatives for a federal Parliament 
to meet alternately in Paris, London, and 
Berlin. By this arrangement, the opposing 
interests of the several states thus federated 
would compensate each other, and we should 
realize that grand object of diplomatic al- 
chemy a “balance of power.” Wild as the 
plan looks, it really isnot more irrational in 
its principles, or even in the circumstances of 
the case, than the present European “ sys- 
tem,” as it is called. The arrangement 
would be completed according to the mod- 
ern fashion, if at the head of the new Impe- 
rial and Federal Commonwealth were placed 
“ a Foreign Prince selected from one of the 
reigning dynasties.” 





From The Economist. 


THE ANGLO-INDIAN DOCTRINE OF 


CASTE. 

Ir is curious and painful to notice that the 
very same popular organs of English opinion 
which have denounced caste most eagerly as 
the spring of all the miseries under which 
India is now suffering, are writing as eagerly 
in favor of the permanent recognition and 
preservation of social and legal distinctions 
between Englishmen and natives, as they be- 
fore wrote against the recognition and pre- 
servation of any such distinction between the 
Brahmin or the Rajpoot and the Sudra. We 
have been told how wrong it was to concede 
so much to high-caste prejudice in the Bengal 
army, and thus foster the worst evil of Indian 
society—we have been warned to begin afresh 
and discourage resolutely this petrifying prin- 
ciple of Hindooism, if only that it directly 
endangers our supremacy. And now the 
opposite lesson is preached to us as regards 
our own relation to the Hindoos. “If you 
throw on the European body in India,” says 
an influential contemporary, “all the respon- 
sibilities, you must allow it some of the pri- 
vileges of race. This handfull of men, as we 
say, cannot stir a step without the impulse of 
this consciousness. Take away the inspiration 
of race, and they are spiritless at once, utter- 
ly prostrated by their task, every faculty is 
benumbed, and nature gives way at the pro- 
spect of such odds. But if they are to feel 
the inspiration of natural superiority to the 
Hindoo, it is nonsense to expect that they 
can submit to a reduction to a perfect level 
civil and social with him. Now is it fair 
to scatter a few Europeans over the vast 
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Eastern Continent, and tell a few thousand 
men that they must cow two hundred mil- 
lions,—rule them by the force of a higher 
character and intellect, and keep a whole 
race in subjection by natural superiority, and 
by the self-confidence which their own con- 
sciousness of this superiority engenders, and 
at the same time put them on a civil level in 
every respect with their inferiors?” Such 
language as this encourages a spirit. more 
likely to be fatal to our Indian Empire than 
any faint-hearted officialism or any blunder- 
ing red-tape. It appeals not to the right 
pride of Englishmen, but to that haughty 
and almost insolent inclination to “cow” an 
inferior race to which we are, all 4s English- 
men, from our high national position, in no 
slight degree liable. And it appeals to it in 
the worst way. For it is an argument not 
in favor of recognising boldly, what’no one 
can ignore, the superiority of the English 
character to the Oriental, but in favor of 
stereotyping that superiority as an institu 
tion, and so repressing the rise of the native 
caste beneath. 

This is not a mere question of words and 
phrases. We all know that the use of this 
language has a definite practical meaning. 
An Act has long been before the Legislative 
Council in Calcutta, and would, but for the 
mutiny, before this time have been made law, 
which will subject English and natives alike 
to the jurisdiction of the same courts and the 
provisions of the same code. This the Eng- 
lish settlers are wont to call the Black Act. 
At present, as we not long since explained to 
our readers, if a native of Bengal had been 
injured by a European, he could prosecute 
his injurer only by going with all his wit- 
nesses to Calcutta, the Englishman being 
exempt from the control of the local courts— 
a condition practically prohibitive. It is, in 
fact, against the removal of this inequality in 
the law—this caste-principle of one law for 
Europeans, another for natives—that the re 
marks we have quoted are aimed. Because 
the Europeans are by nature and inheritance 
a stronger and higher race, they are tq be 
legally confirmed in their position as an exe 
clusive and privileged race. “The Oriental 
respects only where he fears,” says a still 
fiercer advocate of the some theory of Eng 
lish caste; and, therefore, we are to take 
measures: to inspire the fear, even though at 
the expense of ceasing to deserve respect. 
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There never was a time at which it was 
more essential for us—more obligatory on us 
—tg make up our minds concerning the re- 
lative duties of Anglo-Indians and their na- 
tive fellow-subjects than at present. To 
punish the guilty,and to punish them sharply 
—to use unflinching severity for the restora- 
tion of order where unflinching severity is 
needful—is no doubt our first duty. But all 
that work of necessary justice would be 
thrown away, if we did not make it felt 
throughout India that we had inflicted this 
punishment in the strictest spirit of justice 
for the past, and without any intention to 
make the emergency an excuse for riveting a 
new and oppressive caste-yoke upon India— 
a yoke as irritating and far more heavy than 
any imposed by their own faith. It is a mere 
mockery to say that we hold India in trust 
for the people of India if we are to esta’ lish 
ourselves permanently there as a superior 
and privileged caste, subject to different laws, 
not liable to the ordinary tribunals, enforcing 
against them penalties which they cannot en- 
force against us, and making them sensible 
that the line of demarcation between us and 
them is a line we can never permit them to 
pass. For, this is the one oppressive evil 
about these caste-conversatisms, that they 
shut out hope and emulation,—that they do 
not merely recognise the natural distinctions 
between the powerful and the feeble, but turn 
those distinctions into an iron fate, and con- 
tract all the scale of life to the scope of the 
limits thus imposed. We have caste enough, 
and too much, even in England. But we 
have little of this hopeless and petrified sort. 
There is a constant circulation of life between 
the upper and lower limits of society. There 
is no member of any class who may not find 
himself rising almost imperceptibly into the 
rank above him. There is no member of 
any class that may not find himself sinking 
very perceptibly into the classes below. 
Wherever a stereotyped and impassable chasm 
is fixed in human society, and men find them- 
selves on the one hand irresponsible demi- 
gods, on the other hand responsible only as 
subjects, without any remedy for the irre- 
sponsible actions of their superiors, there you 
have, and must have, all the seeds of the 
worst sort of revolution. It is abject subser- 
viency, and abject subserviency only, which, 
when it finds itself with arms in its hands, 
will be guilty of the sickening and awful 
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atrocities which we have lately beheld i 
India. 

If we want to secure the repetition of such 
calamities at some future day, we can secure 
it with absolute certainty, by engraving still 
more indelibly on the native mind that sense 
of abject inferiority which is the true educa- 
tion for an unnatural and brutal use of tem- 
porary power. If we,rule the ‘Hindoos by 
fear alone, as we rule the brute creation, then 
if that yoke of fear is for a moment taken 
off, we shall find that they act, like the brute 
creation. That we have not done so hitherto 
has been our only claim to rule India at all. 
We have shared with them our privileges. 
We have not treated them as the Southern 
American Planters treat their slaves. We 
have spread education among them. We 
have taught them science and art,—and, 
better than all, we have taught them order 
and justice, and tried to teach them freedom. 
If the sense of power has had an intoxicating 
effect on the most ignorant part of a still ig- 
norant community,—the frenzy it has excited 
has not been the result of too much moral 
freedom and legal privilege, but of too much 
visible physical power without any such 
humane discipline in moral freedom and legal 
privilege. We may depend upon it that the 
strong hand of English authority will do 
nothing for India without some preparation 
to bridge the gulf between the native races 
and their masters. It would be the maddest 
insolence of English pride and resentment 
to use this mutiny as the excuse for enlarging 
the exclusive legal privileges of Anglo-Indi- 
ans as Anglo-Indians, and reducing the na- 
tive races to a state of deeper and more 
hopeless inequality. If we wish to uproot 
the doctrine of caste in them, we must not 
start with a proclamation of our own devout 
belief in its truth and wisdom,—in short with 
manifestoes of the sacredness of mere race, 
and of the doctrine of government by fear, 
such as “Zelotes” and his party have re- 
cently advocated in the columns of the Times. 

We are not advocating all the special pro- 
visions of what the English settlers in India 
term the Black Act. But we are strongly 
advocating, and we believe also most season- 
ably advocating, its grand principle, that 
Hindoos should be made to feel that Eng- 
lishmen have not one law for themselves and 
another for their subjects. We may be sure 
that the better class of Englishmen will gain 
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instead of lose in native estimation by their 
amenability to the jurisdiction of the same 
local courts. English energy and restless- 
ness under wrong, Englishmen’s tenacity of 
purpose in pursuing their rights to the 
utmost, will inspire the Hindoos with far 
more respect and admiration when they no 
longer see them armed with unfair and un- 
equal privileges. We want to enlarge the 
field of our moral influence over the Hindoos, 
not to contract it. We shall do so most ef- 
fectually, by giving up all the partiality and 
favoritism which hedges us in with physical 
advantages, and so prevents them from re- 
garding our superiority as natural and moral, 
and consequently prevents them also from 
aiming at a similar standard. 

There is a wide and fundamental distinc- 
tion between the absurdity of ignoring actual 
inferiority of race, and the duty of rendering 
that inferiority as light and transient as it 
may be by refusing to condense it into an 
institution. This legalization and petrifac- 
tion of the Hindoo inferiority of mind is 
what the rabid Anglo-Indian party wish to 
accomplish. They want to have their moral 
superiority both ways,—in their own energy 
and rectitude first, and in legal privilege af- 
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terwards. We believe that this is just the 
most effective measure for doing away with 
that superiority altogether. By fortifying 
them in an insolent and irresponsible posi- 
tion, it would sap their natural justice and 
uprightness of character. By giving them 
the artificial shield of privilege, it would de- 
prive them of the respect which their energy, 
on a’ fair field, would be certain to win. We 
must guard against the Oriental vice of de- 
siring to govern by physical fear, if we would 
inspire the Oriental races with the virtues of 
the West. And we earnestly trust that the 
stern severity with which the recent crimes 
of our revolted army ought to be punished, 
will not be allowed to initiate in India an ar- 
bitrary Oriental policy so vulgar and short- 
stghted as that for which some of the Anglo- 
Iniian community are now savagely erying 
out. Should we ever establish designedly an 
English caste in India,—in other words, 
should we ever systematically attempt to 
rule the people through the worst part of 
their nature by adopting that worst nature 
for ourselves,—we should sign the doom of 
our Indian Empire; and no manly English- 
man could in his own heart wish to see that 
doom delayed. 





Frencu View or THE Mancuester Ex- 
HIBITION.—‘‘ We consider ourselves to be an 
essentially artistic people, almost as much so as 
the Italians, and a thousand times more so than 
the English; yet it never came into the head of 
the manufacturers of Saint-Quentin, of Mul- 
hausen, or any other great industrial centre, to 
organize an exhibition of paintings. Even let 
us suppose them capable of .such a fancy. 
Where will you find a proprietor of pictures 
willing to lend such for an exhibition at Saint- 
Quentin, at Mulhausen, or at Rive de Gier ? 
Not one amateur would consent to part with a 
single canvass. Whether he is in the right or 
the wrong I do not stop to inquire; that which 
is certain is that he would keep his pictures at 
home, and he would show the door, with greater 
or less politeness, to the commissioners who 
might come to ask him in the name of the 
founders of the exhibition. In England, on the 
contrary, every body has lent himself with the 
greatest delight to the fancy of Manchester. It 


is known that England is one of the richest 
countries in Europe in galleries of valuable 





paintings ; all these galleries took to the railway 
and went by themselves to the Crystal Palace, 
where places were prepared for them. Not a 
lord, or a baronet, or an esquire, who did not 
make it an act of pleasure to contribute to the 
adornment of the Manchester Exhibition. Never 
was such a collection of chefs-d’ceuvre seen. 
What extraordinary things there were in that 
exhibition! First extraordinary thing—the ide : 
of an exhibition of paintings originating in the 
head of the city of Manchester. Second extra- 
ordinary thing—that everybody shéuld accept 
the idea, and lend all the pictures that it may 
want to the town of Manchester. Third extra- 
ordinary thing—that people should go to see 
the exhibition. How many persons would you 
find in France who would put themselves out of 
the way to go and see an exhibition of old 
aintings at Mulhausen? Who would pay a 
ranc for admission? Not a thousand; not five 
hundred ; two or three hundred, perhaps, at the 
most.”—French Almanack, quoted in Bentley’s 
Miscellany. 
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